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SA trade union 
fractions needed 



B y any reckoning this weekend’s 
Socialist Alliance conference is a 
significant event. Over 1,000 un¬ 
ion activists from a host of unions will 
gather on Saturday March 16 in the larg¬ 
est unofficial all-union conference for a 
quarter century. 

Concretely posing the question of the 
relationship between New Labour and 
the unions by focusing on the political 
fund, privatisation and job cuts has 
tapped into a rising mood of disaffection 
with Blair’s rabidly anti-working class, 
pro-business programme. Expectation, 
but also a degree of impatience, is quite 
palpable. Not surprising when any sleazy 
capitalist gangster has more influence 
with Blair than the entire trade union 
movement. 

It is unfortunate that another union 
conference and a Communication Work¬ 
ers Union rally are scheduled on the 
same day. The Morning Star-backed 
Liaison Committee for the Defence of 
Trade Unions event looks as though it 
might have been a spoiler attempt. The 
LCDTU was asked by the SA to com¬ 
bine its conference with ours, but de¬ 
clined. The CWU rally was a hastily 
arranged affair and seems to have been 
designed by a limp leadership to fob off 
its own militants with a ‘Well, we tried’ 
excuse for inaction. Hopefully CWU ac¬ 
tivists will outperform the CWU bureau¬ 
crats and then come on to the SA 
conference. 

As significant as I think this conference 
is, we must be careful to avoid either 
being swept up in a tide of euphoria or of 
running too far ahead of the broad 
masses. A sober and calm analysis is 
essential. A recognition of what the cur¬ 
rent state of working class organisation 
is and how it got that way; an understand¬ 
ing of where it ought to go, how it is to 
get there and what role we must play. In 
other words we must have a strategy for 
advance. 

Having suffered a strategic defeat 
epitomised by the miners’ Great Strike of 
1984-85, but also involving defeats for 
dockers, printworkers, engineers, steel¬ 
workers and others, the mass of rank and 
file unionists remain atomised, apathetic, 
and loyalist (that is, by nature conserva¬ 
tive). The oft-predicted crisis of expecta¬ 
tions just did not happen. It is not 
happening now. Attendance at most 
union branches is extremely low. Many 
workplaces have difficulty filling branch 
positions and electing stewards. In many 
cases there is a divide between a layer of 


Rank and file: crucial 


activists who keep the unions function¬ 
ing and a silent, inactive membership. 

We have yet to reach the working class 
as a class. What is occurring is dissatis¬ 
faction with New Labour including 
within the union bureaucracy - not only 
leftwingers like Bob Crow, Mick Rix, 
Mark Serwatka, etc, but yesterday’s ‘new 
realists’ such as John Edmonds and even 
John Monks himself have expressed 
doubts about the New Labour project. 
Added to this are a rash of spontaneous 
defensive struggles by workers now 
under threat from New Labour privatisa¬ 
tion. This opens up opportunities to 
engage politically with already commit¬ 
ted trade unionists. However, we must 
be careful to avoid substituting the easier 
task of engaging with leftwing office¬ 
holders for the much harder task of win¬ 
ning the rank and file - of educating, agi¬ 
tating and organising them. Winning 
resolutions and union positions whilst 
the great majority remains inert is to build 
on sand. 

We need to promote a theoretically well 
founded political process that actively 
involves the rank and file in favour of 
independent working class positions, 
and gives substance and backbone from 
the bottom up - ideas guide, the masses 
decide. Winning union positions (often 
through apathy), staging coups by this 
or that political cabal, getting resolutions 
through an almost inquorate branch or 


at a national conference (by delegates 
elected by small minorities) - all these can 
be reversed by rightwing counter-meas¬ 
ures (always assisted by ruling class 
propaganda) unless we have mass ac¬ 
tive support. The crucial task is to build 
bottom-up democratic self-activity and 
militancy. It is to this task - promoting and 
leading the movement of the rank and file 

- that revolutionary socialists and union 
activists should devote their energy. 

A significant proportion of union mem¬ 
bers are so disenchanted with the whole 
political system that they do not pay the 
political levy - a trend engineered by 
Thatcher and enhanced by Blair. Sub¬ 
stantial numbers of workers do not vote 
in elections. Those who do still pay the 
levy and who do vote stick with tradition 

- there is as yet no mass alternative party 
to Labour. 

In this situation frustrated and short¬ 
sighted calls to ‘break the link’ - disaffili¬ 
ate from Labour - are mere empty 
exaltations. In many cases a flip from 
auto-Labourism to auto-anti-Labourism. 
A mechanical and easy substitute for a 
real political struggle - a struggle, on the 
one hand to show workers concretely 
that New Labour is a class enemy, and 
on the other to differentiate and win over 
the pro-working class forces that un¬ 
doubtedly still exist within the Labour 
Party. Such a political struggle should 
also be conducted as the best defence 


against a re-invented Labour left wing 
designed to divert or contain rising rank 
and file militancy - a reflex reaction that 
we have seen so many times before. In 
present circumstances straightforward 
disaffiliation from above would most 
likely lead to further depoliticisation be¬ 
low. 

The FBU judged it right when by a slim 
majority it opted for the democratisation 
of its political fund to be put at the top of 
the agenda - the Socialist Alliance’s Matt 
Wrack providing the correct formulation 
and tactical lead. The Socialist Alliance 
needs to help build a rank and file move¬ 
ment that insists on agreement by trade 
union-sponsored Labour MPs to a se¬ 
ries of basic demands which are trans- 
parendy in the interests of workers as a 
condition of further funding. This main¬ 
tains a collectivist approach to independ¬ 
ent working class politics - as distinct 
from a liberal pick’n’mix system advo¬ 
cated by George Monbiot and even 
Richie Venton in the Scottish Socialist 
Party, where funds could go to charities, 
the liberals, the local church and even the 
odd conservative or fascist. 

A collectivist, independent working 
class policy provides the means by 
which to win back workers to the neces¬ 
sity of voting for working class candi¬ 
dates and paying into a democratised 
political fund that aids them, not bosses. 
This active political engagement with 
Labour, together with offers to recom¬ 
mend voting for Labour candidates who 
will openly support union demands, can 
help isolate Blair and attract workers and 
activists to a fighting SA banner. 

As more workers come under attack 
and spontaneous struggles rise, we will 
have to confront the crippling effect of 
the anti-trade union laws. It is no longer 
correct in my view to refer to these laws 
as Tory anti-trade union laws - they are 
unquestionably now New Labour anti¬ 
trade union laws too. Again, it is through 
a democratic process that workers will 
learn concretely how these reactionary 
laws limit their ability to act, whilst giv¬ 
ing employers a whole arsenal of weap¬ 
ons to delay, prevent or outlaw strike 
action. Not cmde calls to simply defy the 
law - it is not our job to create martyrs - 
but building a mass movement to render 
these laws redundant. 

At the moment there is no programme 
drawn up for action after the March 16 
conference. There is no plan for coordi¬ 
nating the work of our supporters. Firstly 
then, all SA union activists should be 


organised by the SA, so that we can in¬ 
tervene consistently and effectively on 
the basis of agreed goals. At the moment 
we have fragmentation - a host of sepa¬ 
rate political fractions and sectional pa¬ 
pers galore. There is nothing wrong in 
principle with these SWR AWL, Work¬ 
ers Power, etc, groups and publications 
- apart from their amateurishness and 
wastefulness - but we must aim in the fu¬ 
ture to act together, generalising and 
learning from the experience of others in 
order to develop unity in action across 
the unions. 

For the SA to organise collectively in 
this way would not only strengthen the 
alliance, but could also invigorate broad 
lefts, rank and file and other such forma¬ 
tions outside the SA, as effectiveness 
and experience is acquired and a common 
approach developed. It is a hypocritical 
sect mentality that argues for sectional 
papers and fractions within the unions - 
but against the notion of the SA itself 
organising within and across all the un¬ 
ions and cohering and generalising all 
struggles through a Socialist Alliance 
paper. 

This is doubly important when we 
consider the current period. We have 
almost an entire generation with little or 
no experience of effective mass industrial 
action. Apart from a few sectors where 
strong trade union experience and tradi¬ 
tion prevails (eg, rail and postal workers), 
we have either unions hit by the decline 
of particular industries or sectors new to 
such struggles. Even in the more or less 
intact sectors the low level of activity for 
many years has taken its toll. 

There is a wealth of experience pos¬ 
sessed by comrades who lived through 
struggles in more combative times; there 
are the histories of great victories and ter¬ 
rible defeats - all of which contain lessons 
for us now. Yet we make the same old 
mistakes. We need to educate ourselves 
in the art of organising for battle. 

Having endured such a long period 
of relative working class inaction, the 
whole of the left is ill prepared for the tasks 
that confront us. Too often there is a ten¬ 
dency to act as mere supporters and 
cheerleaders, simply reacting to sponta¬ 
neous developments. We need to adopt 
a more conscious, programmatic ap¬ 
proach and begin to actively initiate and 
lead struggles. This March 16 conference 
opens up opportunities for us to begin 
to reorganise ourselves in order to do 
just that • 

Alan Stevens 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Former officers 

I have been a reader of the Weekly 
Worker for some considerable time now 
and have always held the paper in high 
regard for what I have always believed 
to be an even-handed and open publi¬ 
cation, one that stood in marked contrast 
to the tired and patronising old rags that 
clog up the left. 

How saddening then to find our state¬ 
ment from the Bedfordshire Socialist 
Alliance officers, a document painstak¬ 
ingly drafted and debated to ensure fair¬ 
ness, non-sectarianism and accuracy, 
amended with the cynical header, “State¬ 
ment from the ‘former’ Beds SA officers”. 
Is this irony, perchance? If so, please, 
comrades, don’t: it really isn’t becoming 
and you are no Oscar Wilde. 

I will not undertake the tiresome chore 
of repeating or expanding on the state¬ 
ment given as that would only serve to 
bore your readers who I’m sure have seen 
a little too much of the Beds SA saga al¬ 
ready. I will merely say this: the officers 
of the Beds SA were elected on Decem¬ 
ber 12 on an individual basis, by a clear 
majority of the members attending that 
meeting; the SWP, despite the well docu¬ 
mented fact that they opposed the elec¬ 
tion of comrades Clarke, Karas and 
Thompson as officers, chose to abstain 
from these electoral proceedings and put 
up no alternative candidates, as is their 
right not to participate if they so choose. 

Since that time no officer has left the 
BSA, resigned from their post, died, emi¬ 
grated or been expelled. No meeting has 
been called by tire membership to recall 
us, as would be their right if we were not 
serving their interests. We therefore re¬ 
main as officers, until the next annual 
general meeting or the occurrence of one 
of the above incidents. As far as I am 
aware, SWP comrades and their support¬ 
ers decided to elect a new officers group, 
despite the fact that the meeting was 
clearly closed and the distinct absence 
of our chair, comrade SL, our vice-chair 
BE, comrade MF, our minutes secretary, 
who would have been able to record any 
votes and document the officers elected, 
and myself, the secretary - our absence 
indicative of the fact that the meeting was 
closed, for reasons already outlined. 

If this is democracy in action, then 
wonderful. I shall call a meeting this af¬ 
ternoon in my lounge and elect Ted 
Heath, Ronald McDonald, my partner’s 
two cats, my nose ring and Fidel Castro 
to the SWP central committee. Indeed 
why stop there? I could decide to elect 
our local bowling team to the SA execu¬ 
tive, if all it takes is a few people to cob¬ 
ble together any meeting they so wish 
and stick their hands up. 

Of course it isn’t enough and that is 
why those officers elected at the Decem¬ 
ber meeting remain officers; officers who 
in marked contrast to the fantasy team 
elected by a fantasy meeting held a re¬ 
cent public meeting on defending our 
public services. Did comrade Neil 
Thompson question our position as of¬ 
ficers? No. Did anyone from the floor ask 
comrade SL not to chair, as she was in 
fact but a ‘former’ officer? No. Did the 
SWP choose to attend an official meet¬ 
ing called by the new officers, as opposed 
to a meeting organised by we lowly 
‘former’ officers? No. the usual ritual pres¬ 
ence of five was evident - thus no change 
there. Where indeed were the new offic¬ 
ers, who were due to replace us obsolete 
old hacks? As I have yet to discover who 
they are, I can only guess. Certainly no 
one stood up to denounce us as charla¬ 
tans and declare themselves as the genu¬ 
ine article. 

The task of winning democracy in our 
movement has been arduous and back¬ 
breaking thus far, a statement that will be 
all too resonant to any communist and 
democrat. I urge your readers to make a 


struggle just a little easier by reading our 
statement with an open mind and I urge 
our CPGB comrades to please allow us 
to present our statements without any 
‘informative’, ‘helpful’ or ‘witty’ quips 
from your good selves. 

Ross Marat 
Beds SA secretary 

Peter Manson replies: 

The Weekly Worker never has been, nor 
do I intend that it becomes, “even 
handed”. Our paper is a political weapon 
not an open notice board. We side with 
democracy in the movement and fight to 
centralise all efforts against the common 
enemy. We oppose localism and anar- 
cho-bureaucracy. Articles and letters 
submitted will be presented in a way that 
serves our aims. The word ‘former’ - ie, 
“former’ Beds officers” - appeared in 
quotation marks, indicating that this de¬ 
scription is a contested one - as the ul¬ 
tra-sensitive Ross Marat makes abun¬ 
dantly clear in his letter. 

Jewish rights 

Following on from another week of tit- 
for-tat bloodshed in the Middle East, it 
is hard to escape the conclusion of com¬ 
rade Danny Hammill that “barbarism 
beckons” in the region (Weekly Worker 
March 7). However, the ongoing rebel¬ 
lion of Israeli reservists also points to 
the potential for a progressive solution 
to the national question in the Middle 
East. 

The anti-war movement has been 
quick to adopt the Palestinian cause as 
its own after imperialism’s victory in Af¬ 
ghanistan. Debate on the left about this 
question is thus of especial importance. 
For John Pearson my conclusions are a 
“reactionary ... perversion of Leninism” 
(‘Revolutionary semantics’ Weekly 
Worker March 7). His polemical 
crosshairs centre on my insistence that 
the democratic right of Israeli jews (and 
for that matter all Israelis) to national 
self-determination be accepted as legiti¬ 
mate. 

While I would agree that the "workers 
have no nation”, wandering around ei¬ 
ther the streets of Ramallah or Tel Aviv 
shouting this is likely to have little effect. 
The Palestinian people have legitimate 
national aspirations. Israel is preventing 
the realisation of those aspirations and 
is brutally repressing the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple. Conversely, in groups like Hamas, 
jewish Israelis see a threat to their lives 
and then' own (legitimate in so far as they 
do not impinge on the democratic rights 
of the Palestinians) national aspirations. 
Hamas’s chauvinism is conflated with 
the Palestinian struggle. Thus a majority 
of Israelis side with their state and, de¬ 
spite the encouraging signs of the last 
few weeks, remain wedded to chauvin¬ 
ism. 

Revolutionary socialists and commu- 


As all readers will be aware, this week¬ 
end sees the Socialist Alliance con¬ 
ference on the political fund and the 
campaign against privatisation. Just 
under 1,000 trade unionists have 
signed up as we write. An excellent 
turnout. However, we need to take 
things forward from there; we need to 
sink roots in the unions too build a 
genuine, fighting rank-and-file move¬ 
ment. 

But there is another political fund 
that is always uppermost in my mind. 
I am talking, of course, about the 
Weekly Worker’s fighting fund. We 


nists in the Middle East thus have two 
tasks in the fight for unity: to combat Is¬ 
raeli chauvinism, but also to combat anti- 
Israeli chauvinism and anti-semitism. 
How can this be done on the basis of 
denying the national rights of Israeli 
jews? To ask the question is to answer it: 
it can’t. 

What makes the national rights of the 
Israeli jews less legitimate than those of 
the Palestinians? Surely, revolutionary 
socialists and communists do not rec¬ 
ognise the right of one nation to pur¬ 
sue its aspirations at the expense of 
others. We are implacably opposed to 
all national privilege. This applies to the 
Israelis - they have no right to pursue 
their aspirations at the expense of those 
of the Palestinian people - but it also 
applies to the Palestinians. They do not 
have the right to pursue their national 
aspirations at the expense of Israelis: ie, 
deny them the right to self-determina¬ 
tion in a future “democratic secular Pal¬ 
estine”. If comrade Pearson thinks that 
they do then he has to explain why the 
Israelis have fewer rights than the Pal¬ 
estinians and how he proposes to win 
the Israeli workers away from social 
chauvinism on this basis. 

Comrade Pearson may object that we 
are not nationalists and we must remove 
the national question from the agenda. 
After all. nationalism cmrently binds the 
Palestinian people to the venally corrupt 
Palestinian Authority at best and simi¬ 
larly Israeli workers to their own exploit¬ 
ers. Tme. But to do that comrade Pearson 
suggests that, ostrich-like, we bury our 
heads in the sand. On the other hand, I 
was suggesting that the way to remove 
the national question from the agenda is 
actually to resolve it. 

Whether we like it or not - and I do not 
- the British partition happened and sub¬ 
sequently the state of Israel has emerged 
as a fully-fledged nation-state. That great 
injustice was done to the Palestinian 
people both at the time and subse¬ 
quently is not contested (though British 
imperialism manipulated and double- 
crossed the jews as well: its prohibition 
of jewish immigration to Palestine at the 
time of their increasing persecution in 
Nazi Germany particular was also a great 
historical injustice). But one injustice 
cannot undo another and neither can 
history be undone. 

He may also object that tire Israelis are 
oppressors and therefore have abro¬ 
gated their national rights. But the Israeli 
people cannot be crudely equated with 
the actions of their government. In any 
case, we defend not Israeli national privi¬ 
lege, but national rights - something that 
is slightly different. 

The nub of the problem with comrade 
Pearson’s approach is that, rather than 
deal with the question in its concrete 
manifestation (the first requirement for 
Marxists when dealing with tire national 
question), he deals with it purely in ab- 


need £450 each and every month just 
to keep pace with our running costs. 
So the £50 received this week falls far 
short of what is required. 

Comrades TF (£20), HK (£15), TY 
(£10) and PD with £5 did the best to 
raise my spirits, but. with only £170 
towards this month’s £450 target, I re¬ 
main pretty disconsolate. Don’t let us 
down comrades - cheques to the usual 
address • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


stract temis by dismissing it out of hand. 
Because the “workers have no nation” 
it is a relatively simple matter to throw the 
Israelis and Palestinians together into 
one state. Reality is, however, infinitely 
more complex. 

Mike Speed 
email 

Numbers game 

With some astonishment I read Danny 
HammilTs account of the March 2 Stop 
the War demo. Were we on the same 
march? He estimates 8,000 marchers, 
while even the police figure was 10,000 
and the bourgeois press said “at least 
15,000” (The Independent on Sunday 
March 3). The police figure for Novem¬ 
ber 18 was 15,000. 

Patronisingly he talks of a “healthy 
turnout” “under the circumstances”, but 
goes on to say that the march was “res¬ 
cued” by other (different?) circum¬ 
stances. Does he mean political events? 
He doesn’t consider that the march was 
called in response to those circum¬ 
stances (Afghanistan, Palestine and 
Iraq). Those who feared an “embarrass¬ 
ing flop” and those who talk about 
“‘Stop the War’ - which war?” are thank¬ 
fully almost exclusively confined to your 
own ranks. 

Danny goes on to report that the 
march was “not the loudest”, “desul¬ 
tory” and “confined to seasoned left- 
wing activists”, but had an “air of 
confidence and militancy”! Make your 
mind up. Danny. The truth of the matter 
was that the march attracted many hun¬ 
dreds of students and young people from 
colleges and universities around the 
country new to politics and represents a 
developing radicalisation among those 
layers. 

To say that SWP comrades mobilised 
for the march in order to “save face” is 
an insult both to them and to Danny’s 
own intelligence. I expect that SWP mem¬ 
bers mobilised along the lines that 
Lindsey German argued within the Coa¬ 
lition: that is, to campaign against the 
continued war in Afghanistan; against 
the continuing massacre of the people 
of Palestine and against the war prepa¬ 
rations towards Iraq. 

Andrew Burgin 
email 

No abortion 

I have just visited the links page on your 
website, and I am sony to see a link to 
Sinn Fein’s site there. I am from Northern 
Ireland, and I am a catholic, but I have an 
absolute loathing for this party. 

Certainly, Sinn Fein are anti-imperial¬ 
istic, but they are no friends of the work¬ 
ing class. They are responsible for 
breeding hatred of protestants and divi¬ 
sion within the community ! Of course, 
their actions also increase hatred of 
catholics by protestants. As the politi¬ 
cal wing of the Provisional Irish Repub¬ 
lican Army, they are responsible for the 
deaths of many innocent people, of both 
denominations. 

It is my personal feeling that their ‘war’ 
against Britain isn’t really legitimate any¬ 
way. Other than removing British influ¬ 
ence from Ireland, they have no other 
revolutionary goals. They will free the 
people of Northern Ireland from one part 
of the capitalist system (Westminster), 
only to shackle us to another part of the 
same system (tire Dail). If communism is 
to have any real support within Ireland, 
we should not align ourselves to either 
side of the community. I urge you to re¬ 
move the link. 

I am also a little baffled about the policy 
of many socialist/communist parties of 
supporting abortion. Surely, as commu¬ 
nists, we should have ultimate respect for 
the right to life of members of the com¬ 
munity. An embryo is a living thing from 
the moment the egg is fertilised. There¬ 
fore, I support the banning of all foims 
of contraception that destroy fertilised 


eggs, or prevent them from developing, 
and I think that abortions should be com¬ 
pletely illegal, except in the rare situations 
when there is a high risk to the mother’s 
life. Then she should have the right to 
choose to have an abortion. 

Choice has been made into a god by 
capitalists. It is their way of destroying 
unity and community. Would you say 
that a mother’s choice is more important 
than a child’s life? 

Daniel Walker 
email 

Other foot 

I would hate to take sides in an argument 
between Trotskyites, but I have to com¬ 
ment on a letter in the last Weekly Worker 
(March 7). 

Paul Hunt, from the Socialist Party, 
condemns the Socialist Workers Party for 
a “pathetic, patronising stunt”, getting 
members of the public to throw wet 
sponges at one of their members wear¬ 
ing a Tony Blair mask. I agree. Indeed 
when I first saw this type of stunt, 
though the target was someone wearing 
a Margaret Thatcher mask, I thought it 
was indeed pathetic and patronising. 
The group organising it, and raising 
money by charging people to take part, 
was what is now called the Socialist Party. 

I trust Paul Hunt will resign in disgust 
at his party for, to his use his words 
against the SWP, “playing their petty 
bourgeois games”. 

Ross Bradshaw 
Nottingham 

Correction 

Please note that I am not, and never have 
been, a member of the Socialist Workers 
Party ( Weekly Worker February 28). 

Jeff Fowler 

Teesside SA 
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Fighting fund 

Two funds 
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WELSH SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Paper launch 



Welsh 

Socialist Voice 

First issue of the 
paper of the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance 
out this week. 

£6 for 12 issues, 
payable to WSV,PO 
Box 369, Cardiff, 
CF243WW. 


T his month has seen the launch of 
a new publication of the left. Issue 
1 of Welsh Socialist Voice, the 
paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance, 
is now out and represents a serious at¬ 
tempt to widen the appeal of the WSA, 
the weakest part of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance project in Britain. 

Indeed, WSV must, to some extent at 
least, reflect the profound weaknesses 
of the WSA. Put together by a small 
editorial board, all gainfully employed 
in day jobs, WSV is a light read com¬ 
pared to many other publications on 
the left. An eight-pager of A4 size, 
WSV, nevertheless, is attractively pro¬ 
duced and one is struck immediately 
by the time and effort the editorial team 
have put into its production. It puts to 
shame those forces in the Socialist 
Alliance in England who argue that an 
SA publication is premature. 

There are undoubted political defi¬ 
ciencies, however. The content largely 
reflects the localist and economistic pre¬ 
occupations of much of the left. If one 
is looking for the overtly political and 
polemical tone of a publication like the 
Weekly Worker, then you will be disap¬ 
pointed. Nevertheless the editorial team 
have pledged themselves to publish ar¬ 
ticles of a more polemical style and no 
doubt these will come in due course. 

That is not to say that the various 
snippets of information and the signed 
articles are uninteresting. Comrade Ri¬ 
chard Morse, now restored to Socialist 
Workers Party membership (he resigned 
in the middle of the December 9 WSA 
national council meeting - see Weekly 
Worker December 13), has written an 
interesting article on David Ivon Jones, 


a Welsh immigrant to South Africa who 
helped to forge a communist movement 
in the continent of Africa. A participant 
in the early congresses of the 
Comintern, he rose, in Richard’s words, 
“to become one of the major figures in 
world socialism as a spokesperson for 
Africa”. 

Not only this, but comrade Morse 
notes that Jones is remembered in South 
Africa today as “the first socialist to re¬ 
alise the centrality of black liberation to 
socialism in Africa”. Jones died in Rus¬ 
sia in 1924 and was given a state funeral 
in Moscow. 

Comrade Steve Bell also provides an 
idiosyncratic and rather tongue in cheek 
article on the plight of Welsh rugby, an 
important topic of debate to any son of 
Wales born south of Wrexham. Steve 
calls for the Welsh Rugby Union to be 
“overthrown, democratised and con¬ 
trolled by true rugby fans”. Let us hope 
that Steve keeps to such an uncompro¬ 
mising revolutionary position in his 
politics too. 

Undoubtedly the first issue of WSV 
has a rather shallow feel to it. Indeed it 
looks and reads not just a little like Y 
Faner Goch, the paper of the left nation¬ 
alist Cymru Goch. This is unsurprising. 
With the SWP taking an arms length ap¬ 
proach to WSV (most of its members ab¬ 
staining on the vote on the publication 
at the recent WSA conference, some 
hoping that WSV will fail), and in the ab¬ 
sence of strong trend advocating an all- 
Britain Socialist Alliance party, then it 
is natural that left nationalism will fill the 
vacuum. Members of Cynnu Goch have 
shown a commendable enthusiasm for 
the publication project. 


Yet the first thing that any serious par¬ 
tisan of a Socialist Alliance party should 
acknowledge about WSV is that its pub¬ 
lication represents an important, if mod¬ 
est, advance for those of us who wish 
to see the alliance project break out of 
the sect mentality that has so tarnished 
the revolutionary left in Britain. A com¬ 
mon paper uniting the ranks of the SWR 
Socialist Party, Cymru Goch, Workers 
Power, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
CPGB as well non-aligned socialists is, 
by any reckoning, a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. 

Our unity is still brittle, to say the least. 
As well as the national question con¬ 
tinuing to haunt the abstentionist 
WSA, the sect interests of some of the 
political affiliates still means that the 
partyist project in the principality re¬ 
mains in an embryonic stage. 2002 could 
still witness the virtual disintegration of 
the WSA, especially if a fight ensues 
between the SWP, SP and Cymru Goch 
at the September special conference to 
determine the constitution and our re¬ 
sponse to the national question. How¬ 
ever, one can hope that the appearance 
of WSV helps the components of the 
WSA to recognise their wider respon¬ 
sibility to the working class in reforging 
a communist alternative to capitalism. 

At the very least, it provides us with 
the opportunity to debate out in the 
open those political questions that need 
to be addressed if partyist unity is to be 
forged. In this sense WSV could become 
a tool for debating how socialists 
throughout the UK unite to fight the 
British state. Three cheers to the 
editors! • 

Cameron Richards 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday March 17, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism - the Hands Off Russia cam¬ 
paign’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 
Sunday March 24, 5pm - ‘Weber and teleogy’, using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s 
Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Two nations, two states 

Protest against Israeli army’s new offensive: Israel out of occupied territories! 
Two nations, two states! From 5.15pm, Friday March 15 and 22, Kensington 
High Street, opposite entrance to Palace Green, where Israeli embassy is sited, 
(near High Street Kensington tube). 

Called by the Alliance for Workers' Liberty and Solidarity. 

CWU rally 

Demonstration and rally - ‘A postal service for all’. Saturday March 16, Lon¬ 
don. Assemble 11am, Geraldine Hamsworth Park, by Imperial War Museum 
(nearest tubes - Elephant and Castle, Lambeth North). March to Westminster 
for rally. Speakers include: Billy Hayes, John Keggie (CWU); Tony Benn, 
Geraldine Smith MP, Michael Connarty MP; Mick Rix (Aslef); Dave Ander¬ 
son (Unison). 

Organised by Communication Workers Union 

Close Down Harmondsworth 

Protest, Saturday March 16,1L30am-L30pm, Harmondsworth Detention Cen¬ 
tre, Colnbrook Bypass (A4, north of Heathrow), Longford, West Drayton, 
Middlesex. Buses U3, H30, 74, 75, 76 from Heathrow or 81 from Hounslow 
West tube. 

Close Down Harmondsworth Campaign; 
closedownhannondsworth@hotmail.com 

Guatemala solidarity 

Public meeting and exhibition, Saturday March 16, 2pm-5pm, All Hallows 
Church, Regent Terrace, Hyde Park, LS6 Leeds. Speaker: Ruth Del Valle, Alli¬ 
ance Against Impunity, Guatemala. Organised by Leeds Central America 
Solidarity Group and Guatemala Solidarity Network. 

0113 2799153; sarahfishwick@fish.co.uk; www.guatemalasolidarity.org.uk 

Oppose Terrorism Act 

Launch of People Against the Terrorism Act - Saturday March 16, 6pm, Kings 
Cross Neighbourhood Centre, 52 Argyle Street, London WC1. Speakers in¬ 
clude: Fahim Ahmed (SLP), Ruari O’Driscoll, Pat Reynolds (IBRG). 

07810 397268; faliiml 11 @hotmail.com 

LSA activists meeting 

Coordinating and taking London-wide initiatives during the local election 
campaign - Thursday March 21, 7.30pm, University of London Union, Malet 
Street. Nearest tube- Goodge Street. For all Socialist Alliance activists in the 
London area. £1.50 waged, 75p unwaged. 

Labour NEC elections 

Meeting for Labour Party members to question Grassroots Alliance candi¬ 
dates for national executive committee. Thursday March 21, 7.30pm, Univer¬ 
sity of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1E. Speakers include: Ann 
Black, Kumar Murshid. Mark Seddon, Christine Shawcroft, Pete Willsman. 
Organised by London Labour Left. 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Rally and conference, Saturday March 23,1 lam-6pm (registration from 10am), 
Cross Street Chapel, Unitarian Church, Cross Street, Manchester M2. Rally 
speakers: Martin Pagel, deputy leader Manchester council; Louise Christian, 
civil rights lawyer; Teresa Hayter, Close Down Campsfield and Barbed Wire 
Britain; Emma Ginn, Campaign to Stop Arbitrary Detention at Yarl’s Wood; 
Norman Baker MP; Gabriel Nkwelle, Cameroonian asylum-seeker. 
Individuals: £10 (£5 unwaged); trade union delegates: £20; asylum-seekers: 
free. Cheques payable to Defend Asylum Seekers. Entrance includes creche 
and evening social. Disabled access, free accommodation available. 

Called by Barbed Wire Britain, Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers, Net¬ 
work of Socialist Campaign Groups, National Civil Rights Movement, National 
Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns. 

07941 566183; info@defend-asylum.org; CDAS, BCM Box 4289, London 
WC1X3XX. 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Debate - What position should socialists support in a referendum on the euro? 
Wednesday March 27, 7.30pm, Partick Burgh Hall. Speakers: Joe Eyre (‘no’ 
vote) Pete Kennedy (active boycott). All welcome. 

CND demo 

Demonstration - originally ‘No to Star Wars’ - Saturday March 30. Assemble 
12 noon, Hyde Park. 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 
Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 20p each. 
artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com; 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk;wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773. Dun¬ 
dee DD11YL. 


noon, Hyde Park. 
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AWL CONFERENCE 

Workers’ party or sect? 


C omrades from the CPGB were 
pleased to accept the invitation 
from the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty to attend the their annual con¬ 
ference, held over the weekend of Feb¬ 
ruary 23-24. 

Turning up to conference is one of 
the conditions of AWL membership - 
as is going to your trade union confer¬ 
ence and the AWL annual summer 
school. Almost all of the AWL’s approxi¬ 
mately 100 comrades were crammed - 
quite literally - into a room at the Uni¬ 
versity of London Union, along with a 
handful of supporters and other visitors. 
As well as the CPGB comrades, repre¬ 
sentatives from the ex-VdT grouping in 
the Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire 
(France) were also present. 

Unlike most on the British left, the 
AWL has a healthy attitude to debate 
and openness. Its method is to ensure 
that differences are debated out and 
publicised, either in its journals or inter¬ 
nal bulletins. However, these internal 
bulletins are hardly top secret and were 
freely available to visitors at the confer¬ 
ence. Naturally, this is all to be com¬ 
mended. But it does have to be said that 
a willingness to allow for the full expres¬ 
sion of differences should not translate 
into a licence for self-indulgence or gra¬ 
tuitous time-wasting. We perhaps saw 
an example of such frivolity during the 
Saturday debate on the AWL’s position 
on the recent imperialist war against Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

The AWL’s line was broadly similar 
to that of the CPGB - for an independ¬ 
ent working class position against both 
imperialism and the Taliban/A1 Qa’eda. 
This obviously correct position was 
though lambasted by Tom Rigby, who, 
incredibly, described the US-led assault 
as a “just war" meriting “critical support” 
from socialists. 

This got short shrift from the rest of 
the membership, and speaker after 
speaker came up to argue against com¬ 
rade Rigby, who, in the words of one 
senior AWL comrade in a conversation 
afterwards, was “playing games”. Just 
one other comrade voted for his line 
and the leadership position was over¬ 
whelmingly backed - but not before the 
time allowed had overrun substantially, 
which meant that two scheduled de¬ 
bates had to be curtailed. 

If comrade Rigby was indeed “play¬ 
ing games”, then the purpose was pre¬ 
sumably to expose the AWL’s 
inconsistency in its attitude towards 
imperialism. After all, during the Balkans 
war, it had refused to use the slogan 
‘Stop the bombing’, since it claimed that 
this would be tantamount to backing 
Milosevic’s murderous attacks on Ko¬ 
sova. If that was the case, then in Af¬ 
ghanistan, declared comrade Rigby, the 
demand to ‘Stop the war’ ought to have 
been regarded as a “de facto bloc with 
the Taliban defencists”. 

As Martin Thomas pointed out, com¬ 
rade Rigby’s “critical support” for im¬ 
perialism was “a direct inversion” of 
Workers Power’s backing for the Tali¬ 
ban: it depended on who you thought 
was the ‘greater enemy’. But that is the 
wrong method - there is a case for argu¬ 
ing either one is ‘worse’ than the other, 
but revolutionary socialists and com¬ 
munists do not ‘choose the butcher’ - 
we consistently search for the demo¬ 
cratic solution, not the lesser evil. It is a 
pity that the AWL did not see that dur¬ 
ing the US air attacks on Serbia. 

The real point of course about the 
Balkans war is that for the left just to is¬ 
sue the call, ‘Stop the bombing’, with¬ 
out also supporting the right of the 
Kosovars to fight for self-determination, 
was to objectively side with the Milo¬ 


sevic regime. That was the political sin 
committed by the SWP and their paci¬ 
fist and Serbian nationalist ‘co-think¬ 
ers’. 

On the Sunday there were elections 
to the national council. Usefully, com¬ 
rade Sean Matgamna argued that the 
council should not be a body of “like- 
minded people” looking for an “easy” 
political life - “political antagonism" 
should not be grounds for non-election. 
In the comrade’s opinion, the national 
council needs to be an “objective rep¬ 
resentation” of the organisation as a 
whole, which exists to promote a certain 
“culture” as well as “political activism”. 

This year the AWL’s national coun¬ 
cil was reduced from 26 to 23 members - 
which still seems too bulky. After the 
election results were announced there 
were rumblings of discontent - even a 
few cries of “Disgrace!” Why? 

Some comrades were very unhappy 
that the composition of the new NC had 
remained the same, as opposed to get¬ 
ting an injection of new blood. So com¬ 
rades Mick Duncan, Duncan Morrison 
and Matt Cooper - currently not on the 
NC - remained unelected. There were 
also votes for members of the standing 
orders committee and the disputes com¬ 
mittee (which last met in 1983). 

Next on the agenda was the lengthy 
resolution on the ‘labour movement’. A 
good chunk of the debate centred 
around an amendment from comrade 
Rigby - that is, the unions should use 
their political funds to organise a refer¬ 
endum on privatisation and for the re¬ 
turn to public ownership of, for example, 
the railways. In the words of the amend¬ 
ment, “The target union to launch this 
is Unison. The campaign - to be run 
under the slogan, ‘Public services - not 
private profit!’ - would involve mass 
canvassing, demonstrations, etc. We 
counterpose the idea of using funds for 
such a referendum to the unions giving 
an additional penny to Labour’s election 
campaign above the bare minimum to 
remain affiliated.” 

Reservations were expressed. Some 
comrades were concerned at the poten¬ 
tial “massive” cost of such a venture - 
surely “the money could be spent on 
better things”? Comrade Pete Radcliff 
was also worried that such a referen¬ 
dum could be cynically manipulated by 
the union bureaucracy - who would 
turn it into a ‘vote of confidence’ for 
themselves. However, criticisms aside, 
the amendment was easily passed. 

There was also much discussion on 
the recent election successes of left- 
wing militants like Bob Crow. The main 
resolution states: “A few swallows do 
not make a summer - but there is some 
hard evidence of a sea change, and the 
left are not the only people saying this 
... Left candidates who say they will lead 
a fight for members’ interests have been 
elected in a number of unions - PCS and 
NUJ and, with all the relevant reserva¬ 
tions about Billy Hayes, CWU. There 
is no direct correlation between voting 
for someone who wants to fight (or says 
they want to fight) and actually fight¬ 
ing, but nonetheless this is clearly very 
positive.” 

Many AWL comrades were not quite 
so enthused or "positive” about these 
recent developments. There were a 
number of complaints along the lines 
that comrade Crow is “a Stalinist” - 
therefore, presumably, is somehow pre¬ 
destined to sell out. Why should we 
welcome the election of a left bureau¬ 
crat? However, correctly, comrade 
Janine Booth slammed this conserva¬ 
tive, almost fearful, mindset: “We should 
be positive, excited, about the election 
of Bob Crow,” she exclaimed, adding 


that, “The AWL must give the labour 
movement the right strategy” vis-a-vis 
comrades like Bob Crow, Billy Hayes, 
Greg Tucker, etc. 

During the debate on the Socialist Al¬ 
liance it was clearly revealed that there 
is a substantial ‘anti’ camp. These com¬ 
rades still have an ‘ourselves alone’ 
mentality. Or, just as bad, view the SA 
as merely part of their historical-ideo¬ 
logical turf war with the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. 

For example, comrade Jean from 
South London claimed pessimistically: 
“We cannot unite the left in the SA.” 
Significantly, she was of the view that 
the primary - only? - purpose of the SA 
was to act as a site where the AWL can 
“break off sections of the SWP” and win 
them over to the AWL. Other speakers 
expressed such sentiments. Recruit¬ 
ment, recruitment, recruitment to the 
AWL ... and what about the SA? 

Pete Radcliff alluded to this bunker 
mentality. He thought that too many 
comrades defaulted to a stance of “im¬ 
mediate hostility” to the SWP in all its 
works. As he observed, “Too many 
comrades are too easily repelled by the 
SWP.” 

Unlike eight or nine years ago, he 
continued, “we can now relate to SWP 
members, some of whom are sympa¬ 
thetic towards us”. This sentiment was 
echoed in a later debate by comrade 
Matgamna. He found it “strange” that 
AWL members were not going “ag¬ 
gressively” after SWPers - after all, “for 
the first time in decades it is possible to 
talk to them”. Comrade Barker from 
Norwich said if you are not an SWP 
member then the SA is the only game in 
town - quite literally in his case. The 
comrade ventured, “If we ain’t in the SA, 
we can’t get to the SWPers.” 

The whole debate around the SA 
had a narrow feel. There is a pessimistic 
view that the SA can never develop into 
a mass organisation. It exists purely as 
part of the ‘cold war’ against the SWP. 
As one comrades put it, it is important 
to guard against “a culture of anti- 
SWPism”. We hope the AWL as a 
whole takes this sound advice. 

During the SA discussion, comrade 
John Bridge of the CPGB was invited by 
the chair to speak. After an initial objec¬ 
tion to this proposal from comrade Mark 
Osbom and others, it was put to a vote 
of the meeting. Subsequently, comrade 
Bridge briefly addressed the meeting. He 
explained that the CPGB did not view 
the Socialist Alliance as a recruiting 
ground. We had a bigger - partyist - pic¬ 
ture. He also reminded comrades that 
the left, including the SWP, was part of 
the answer and “not just part of the 
problem”. Comrade Bridge said that our 
SA work must be patient and serious - 
it was “our duty to equip the SA with 
politics”, he said. 

When it came to the debate on stu¬ 
dents there was a strong undercurrent 
of moralism. Jill Mountford harangued 
AWL student members for not doing 
enough work, not thinking enough, not 
recruiting enough, etc. The number of 
students coming towards the AWL was 
seriously down. This cannot be allowed 
to continue, she implored, frequently, 
demanding: “We must raise the AWL’s 
profile. We are the people on campus 
with the big ideas on big politics.” 
Therefore each individual member must 
change his or her “mindset” and recruit 
more students to the AWL. At times, 
these exhortations had an almost hys¬ 
terical feel - it was, apparently, “make or 
break time”. One got the impression that 
comrade Mountford wanted to harass 
AWL members sufficiently to make 
them feel guilty. Disappointingly, there 


was no mention of the SA during the 
whole debate on student work. 

In the debate on the organisation’s in¬ 
ternational work. Alan Brookmyre from 
Glasgow passionately appealed for 
funds to translate “our ground-break¬ 
ing unearthing of the real history of revo¬ 
lutionary Marxism” (ie, the AWL’s The 
fate of the Russian revolution ) into 
Ukrainian for the comrades in the 
Ukrainian Workers Tendency. Interest¬ 
ingly, in a reference to the Weekly 
Worker which was on sale at the back 
of the room, comrade Brookmyre said 
that he had “shuddered” when he 
walked into the room and saw the ham¬ 
mer and sickle and the words ‘Commu¬ 
nist Party’. Equally as bad. when you 
log on to the AWL website a picture of 
Marx appears! 

For comrade Brookmyre, we must not 
use such “discredited language” - ie, 
‘communism’, ‘Marxism’, ‘socialism’, 
etc. In the Ukraine, he said, the “easiest 
way to lose a political argument is to say 
you are a communist”. This may well be 
true of course, but surely it is our duty 
to win back these words, not meekly 
abandon them to our enemies. Moreo¬ 
ver, the comrade’s comments hardly 
address the situation we face in the UK 
- where it is almost unknown these days 
for a leftwing paper-seller to be told, ‘Go 
back to Russia!’ (or the Ukraine). In other 
words, we are not confronted by viru¬ 
lent anti-communism (more a sense of 
wonder, if anything - you still believe 
in that?). 

There was also a motion on publica¬ 
tions. Sean Matgamna urged comrades 
to distribute, distribute, distribute and 
sell, sell, sell the latest issue of Workers' 
Liberty. He described it as “a uniquely 
saleable commodity” - mainly thanks to 
the 45,000-word article on Afghanistan 
penned by the comrade himself. His par¬ 
ticular target is the Peoples Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan military officers 
“who seized control” of the country. 
Comrade Matgamna appears to lay the 
blame for the Afghan tragedy squarely 
on the shoulders of “Afghan Stalinism” 
and “the April 1978 coup”. According 
to him, Afghanistan was a “backward 
country” which was “unready for col¬ 
lectivism and socialism” ... or maybe 
any sort of democratic revolution at all? 

In summing up the conference as a 
whole, it is clear the pluses outweigh the 
minuses. However, minuses are there. 
For example, why is it essential to pro¬ 
mote open, public debate - as both the 
AWL and the CPGB argue? Because 
only in that way can a united party of the 
working class be forged - a party that al¬ 
lows for the expression of all opinions, 
permits the minority to fight to become 
the majority and enables mistakes to be 
quickly corrected. A party that is capa¬ 
ble of taking on the might of the state. 

However, if you do not place the es¬ 
tablishment of such a historically nec¬ 
essary formation at the very centre of 
your work, then conducting open de¬ 
bate AWL-style is, arguably, simply a 
more ‘civilised’ way of behaving and - 
crucially - promoting your own small 
group at the expense of building the 
party that the working class really 
needs. A nicer version of the SWP, if 
you like. 

Thus the mantra that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance is “just one area of work” - of 
lesser importance in fact than the cur¬ 
rently promoted ‘No Sweat’ campaign 
against sweatshop labour, which can 


"unite trade unionists with single-issue 
campaigners from the colleges and 
semi-anarchist anti-capitalist youth” - 
hopefully drawing them all towards the 
AWL and providing “a substantial ba¬ 
sis for the creation of a viable AWL 
youth group”. Why, asked one com¬ 
rade, shouldn’t the AWL’s youth paper 
Bolshy be put to such use, in the same 
way as Workers Power uses Revo ? 

Putting more resources into Bolshy, 
revamping Workers ’ Liberty, redesign¬ 
ing and renaming Action for Solidarity 
- all these things are desirable and pos¬ 
sible, it seems. But working with the 
CPGB to launch a Socialist Alliance 
paper? Sorry, we are told, it is just not 
“viable”. 

While the leadership urged comrades 
to “be active in the Socialist Alliance’s 
campaigns for the May local govern¬ 
ment elections”, and its document called 
for a “real political life in the SA”, the 
AWL does not appear to have any clear 
idea of where the alliance should be 
going. Like openness and a healthy 
culture of debate, left unity is just an¬ 
other ‘good idea’ - it might not lead to a 
party, but it might allow you to win oth¬ 
ers to join your own group. 

In standing back from the fight to 
transform the SA into the core of a new 
party the AWL is left without any clear 
strategy for working class advance. 
Thus conference agreed that the organi¬ 
sation “would continue to vote Labour 
where no credible independent working 
class left candidates were available” - 
or in the words of a sucessful amend¬ 
ment , “We restate that ‘we vote Labour 
if, where and when it is the best form of 
working class political representation 
available’.” ‘Vote Labour or socialist’ is 
no solution, comrades - it breeds pas¬ 
sivity and hence sows the seeds for 
future disillusionment. The SA must be 
won to take an active role inside the La¬ 
bour Party, and that could well mean 
working hard to support certain Labour 
candidates - a perspective long argued 
by the CPGB. 

Regrettably, for many comrades in the 
AWL, the SA remains a secondary con¬ 
sideration. Indeed, for a stubborn mi¬ 
nority, it hardly registers on the political 
radar screen at all. 

In fact, the final debate on ‘Renewal’ 
had a distinct whiff of sectarian arro¬ 
gance to it - with numerous references 
to “the absolute uniqueness of what the 
AWL has to say”. Indeed, as one com¬ 
rade expressed it, the AWL was “the 
only living, thinking, political organisa¬ 
tion”, a viewpoint repeated in Solidar¬ 
ity by comrade Gerry Byme: “Alone of 
the left, the AWL has committed itself 
to a rigorous examination of its history 
and received positions. It is no surprise 
then that, almost alone, it held to an in¬ 
dependent working class revolutionary 
position, denouncing September 11 as 
an unsupportable atrocity, condemning 
fundamentalist terrorism and the killing 
of civilians that was inevitably part of 
Bush’s bombing of Afghanistan as 
equally unsupportable” (March 1). 

Logically, with this sort analysis, the 
“main problem” confronting the AWL 
is the fact that “it is not big enough”. 
Now where have we heard that before? 

Nevertheless, the CPGB look for¬ 
wards to increased cooperation and 
work with the AWL. The struggle for 
partyism will continue • 

Peter Manson, 
Danny Hammill 


The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty are on-line at: 
http://www.workersliberty.org.uk 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Executive 


Progress and five options 


O ur executive committee met in Binning- 
ham on March 9 - just eight weeks 
away from local government elections 
across England. As well as discussions 
around our campaigning up to polling day, we 
heard a comprehensive report from Mark 
Hoskisson, trade union officer, on the March 
16 Socialist Alliance conference on the union 
political funds. 

‘The political fund: where should it go?’ is 
set to be a big success for the alliance. By the 
end of last week over 850 people had already 
registered for the 1,000-capacity Camden Cen¬ 
tre. More than 25% have come from trade un¬ 
ionists who are not members of the Socialist 
Alliance. 

The SA is well placed to take advantage of 
the crisis of Labourism. The debate around 
the political fund is dynamite for the Labour 
Party. While it may be the case that Blair would 
love to break the union link and move to state 
funding of political parties in his crusade to 
rebuild Great British liberalism, he wants to do 
so on his agenda, not as a result of a rebellion 
from below. 

This debate has New Labour rattled. Andy 
Gilchrist, the pro-Labour general secretary of 
the Fire Brigades Union, has been given a 
column in The Guardian. The Communica¬ 
tion Workers Union under Billy Hayes, another 
Labour-loyal leftwinger, has called a national 
demonstration for this Saturday against the 
privatisation of the post office. The executive 
of the CWU only endorsed this action two 
weeks previously. When was the last time a 
trade union called a national demonstration 
with only two weeks’ notice? We hear that 
brother Hayes has been phoning round CWU 
activists, telling them to choose between 
“their union and this conference”. 

The Socialist Party has been making mis¬ 
chief, absurdly calling for the conference to 
be cancelled in favour of the CWU demon¬ 
stration. SP members used the name of Uni¬ 
son United Left to make such a call without 
consultation with other political currents that 
have come together in UUL. Obviously we 
were having none of it. The Socialist Alliance 
banner will be on the CWU event - strangely 
called at a time that makes it difficult for deliv¬ 
ery workers to attend, given the time their 
shifts end on a Saturday. We are calling on 
CWU activists to come to the conference af¬ 
terwards. 

The executive endorsed a written report 
from comrade Hoskisson, which called for the 
maintenance of the conference organising 
committee. This committee will now act as our 
trade union working group - a welcome move 
which should be seen as a first, though very 
modest, step towards the professionalisation 
of the left’s intervention in the unions. 

It was therefore disappointing that the ex¬ 
ecutive laid on the table a motion I moved 
which calls for organised SA fraction work 
in the unions. I accepted an amendment from 
Martin Thomas of the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty that said such fraction work was in¬ 
tended “to work with and within the existing 
left or rank-and-file caucuses in those unions, 
rather than competing with them”. The 
strange aspect of the discussion was that 
those saying we should lay the motion on 
the table argued that the organisation of SA 
fractions was, in effect, what we were doing 
anyway. The conference organising commit¬ 
tee has appointed a convenor for each un¬ 
ion to lead workshops at Saturday’s 
conference. 

However, the Socialist Workers Party’s 
John Rees envisages that these sub-groups 
will only work on the issue of the union politi¬ 
cal funds, rather than as the nuclei of Social¬ 
ist Alliance fraction work. Comrade John 
Fisher thought that it would be unfortunate 
to put such a resolution in writing as this 
would "send the wrong signals”. I hardly think 
people will be surprised if we actually stalled 
to organise our members in the unions. It is a 


necessity. It is no good allowing old forms of 
work to continue unquestioned. The fact that, 
for example, the SWP prints its Post Worker , 
while the AWL publishes Postal Worker , is a 
joke and a sure sign of our amateurishness. 
We will need to revisit this matter in the imme¬ 
diate future. 

The Socialist Alliance will also use the oc¬ 
casion of the conference to launch our new 
pamphlet Whose money is it anyway ? Writ¬ 
ten by Matt Wrack of the FBU, a member of 
the Socialist Party, it outlines the arguments 
for democratising the political fund. 

Rob Hoveman of the SWP, our national 
secretary, gave the report on our local elec¬ 
tion campaign. We are set to contest over 100 
wards in London and more than 300 across 
the whole of England. The EC agreed that we 
should urge local branches of the alliance to 
discard the overly cautious approach to 
standing candidates. 

Our discussion on elections was positive 
and united. We touched upon issues of the 
legality of standing council employees as 
candidates, flyposting restrictions, placarding 
and finalising our manifesto. Nick Wrack, 
publications officer, reported that no work had 
been done towards producing a national four- 
page tabloid ‘campaigning’ newsletter, origi¬ 
nally intended for use in the local election 
campaign. He will report on proposals for such 
a newsletter after the May elections. 

Comrade Liz Davies, our chair, reported on 
developments in the Stop the War Coalition. 
We decided to try to put flesh on Tony Benn’s 
call for civil disobedience and an hour’s work 
stoppage when the US/UK attack Iraq. We 
agreed to prepare a leaflet to issue when and 
if this imperialist action starts. 

A number of items were dealt with: the ex¬ 
ecutive endorsed a verbal report from me on 
preparations for a republican event against 
the queen's jubilee; we will assist preparations 
for a demonstration against Henry Kissinger 
on April 27; we are sponsoring a unity tour 
by the Movement in India for Nuclear Disar¬ 
mament and the Citizens Peace Movement 
(Pakistan) from April 17-24; we are also par¬ 
ticipating in the Free the Weed demonstration 
and festival on May 5 in London. 

Reports from Tess McMahon on finance 
and Will McMahon on membership show 
how far we have to go in organising our infra¬ 
structure. Both McMahons have made a start 
on this work and earned the thanks of the 
executive. At present, more than 40 people a 
week are signing up as members of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. It was agreed that we need to 
fill the position of national fundraiser as soon 
as possible. 

The most contentious and drawn out 
agenda item concerned the dispute in Bed¬ 
fordshire Socialist Alliance. Membership sec¬ 
retary Will McMahon presented his report on 
the meeting, which took place in Luton on 
January 27, and he outlined subsequent dis¬ 
cussions between both factions in Beds SA. 

The written report, from comrade 
McMahon and Liz Davies, outlined five op¬ 
tions: (1) attempt to mediate on local stand¬ 
ing orders; (2) recognise the officers elected 
by the SWP et al group (who were the major¬ 
ity at the January 27 meeting); (3) recognise 
the 2001 officers who closed the January 27 
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meeting down at 3pm and walked out; (4) 
appoint another group to investigate matters; 
or (5) acknowledge the dispute, recognise 
neither side as the officers group and hold a 
fresh meeting under the auspices of the na¬ 
tional executive committee (chaired by Liz 
Davies, with the membership secretary ap¬ 
proving voting members). 

Martin Thomas moved a further option: 
recognising the 2001 officers group and hold¬ 
ing a fresh AGM meeting to elect an officers 
group, to be chaired by Sarah Lawlor of the 
Beds SA and observed by the national execu¬ 
tive. 

John Rees argued for option two. Under the 
fig leaf of inclusivity, comrade Rees said that 
the SWP and its supporters in Beds SA had 
elected an executive on January 27 that in¬ 
cluded members of the outgoing executive - 
what the SWP calls the ‘minority’. (Support¬ 
ers of the 2001 executive were a minority on 
January 27. However, this was only after the 
SWP pulled out all the stops to bring ‘its peo¬ 
ple’ to the meeting - normal SWP attendance 
at Beds SA events being five.) Of course, the 
SWP does not want to include comrades 
Danny Thompson, Eryk Karas or Jane Clarke 
- the preferred representatives of the ‘minor¬ 
ity’ Beds SA activists. 

The SWP preferred position was defeated 
by five votes to eight with one abstention 
(voting in favour were John Rees, Rob Hove¬ 
man, Nick Wrack, John Fisher and Mark 
Hoskisson). Comrade Hoskisson, a member 
of Workers Power, said that he would not 
countenance meetings being closed down 
when officers lose a vote - the situation in 
Beds which led to the election of a rival ex¬ 
ecutive. I have some sympathy with this 
position. Only Martin Thomas and Dave 
Church wanted to recognise the 2001 execu¬ 
tive. I abstained. 

Option five was adopted. I moved the fol¬ 
lowing amendment, which was defeated: “We 
recommend that the incoming Beds SA execu¬ 
tive include the preferred representatives of 
the groups in dispute in proportion to those 
in attendance.” I received the support of Celia 
Foote, Martin Thomas and Lesley Mahmood. 
The motion was passed - eight for, five 
against. I abstained, unable to support it with¬ 
out my amendment. 


Martin Thomas asserts that my amendment 
called for guaranteed representation on Bed¬ 
fordshire’s executive committee (see pp6-7). 
This is not the case, as an honest reading of 
my amendment will show. I suggested that we 
recommend proportionality on the incoming 
executive, not guarantee it by bureaucratic 
rule. This is completely in line with the Social¬ 
ist Alliance constitution, which states: “We 
also recognise the desirability of balance and 
inclusiveness for political trends within the 
Socialist Alliance at all levels of the organisa¬ 
tion. All local Socialist Alliances as well as 
individual members attending national con¬ 
ferences are encouraged to take this into ac¬ 
count in electing officers, steering committees 
and selecting candidates.” 

One of the central problems in Bedford¬ 
shire seems to be that because of long his¬ 
torical animosity against certain individuals 
- with political roots in the SWP itself - the 
SWP is refusing to accept comrades Thomp¬ 
son, Karas and Clarke onto the executive (all 
former members of the SWP). That these 
people are the preferred representatives of 
the 2001 officers group and their supporters 
is ignored by the SWP. In a factional dispute, 
the January 27 majority around the SWP is 
telling the 2001 officers group who their rep¬ 
resentatives should be on the new executive. 
This is fundamentally against the spirit of the 
constitution of the Socialist Alliance. The 
SWP should think again and act in the in¬ 
clusive spirit demanded by the Socialist Al¬ 
liance project. 

Obviously, the dispute in Beds SA is far 
from over. There is wild talk from the support¬ 
ers of the 2001 executive of boycotting what 
they call the ‘nationalised’ Beds SA and hold¬ 
ing a picket at any subsequent meeting held 
by the national executive. This is irresponsi¬ 
ble. Howling against the behemoth of SWP 
bureaucratism may make one feel self-right¬ 
eous, but refusing to abide by democracy - 
both local and national - hardly serves the 
interests of socialism and the working class. 
Both sides bear responsibility for this dispute. 
I hope that through common efforts and a will¬ 
ingness to compromise on both sides, that 
unity will prevail • 

Marcus Strom 
executive committee member 


Hackney 

Politically correct 


T he speed and efficiency with which tech¬ 
nical matters were dealt with at the March 
11 organising committee meeting of Hackney 
Socialist Alliance was impressive. 

The only controversial issue that the com¬ 
mittee had to attend to concerned the pro¬ 
posed amendments from Janine Booth 
(Alliance for Workers’ Liberty) to our election 
leaflet, hi essence Janine was concerned that 
the words ‘working class’ were generally ab¬ 
sent from our literature. This did not worry me 
too much because it is in the nature of short 
leaflets that many comect points cannot be in¬ 
corporated. 

What did concern me, however, was the rea¬ 
soning of Clare Fermont of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. Namely that, although it is 
"politically correct” to mention certain things 
that are electorally unpopular, such as our 
support for asylum-seekers, it is unhelpful to 
use some words because people do not share 
our understanding of them - eg, middle class 
people who want to vote for socialism, but are 
put off by the term ‘working class’. 

Surely we are a working class organisation 
with a working class agenda, and any form of 
‘socialism’ that is not based on the working 


class is idealist dreaming. Cannot many so- 
called middle class people be won over to side 
with our struggle if we are honest about what 
we stand for? Sticking to principle is more im¬ 
portant than gamering middle class votes for 
their own sake. How many voters will believe 
our protestations of political integrity if they 
think we are not being altogether frank about 
our real beliefs and intentions? 

The leaflet correctly mentions our involve¬ 
ment in campaigns outside the council cham¬ 
ber in defence of workers’ jobs and services, 
but there is not so much as a hint that the aim 
of our election campaign ought not to be to 
make local government more efficient, but to 
mobilise workers to fight in their own inter¬ 
ests. 

I left the meeting feeling that the SWP sees 
the SA as just one of its paste table fronts - 
the one that pulls in votes in elections - while 
the anti-war front gains support from pacifists, 
anti-globalisation looks to influencing anar¬ 
chists etc, etc. Taken together, these fronts 
may produce recruits for the SWP, but they 
lead to political incoherence and disarm the 
working class • 

Phil Kent 
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UNOFFICIAL SA PAPER 


Stalinism and the 'velum 


Martin Thomas of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
replies to CPGB criticisms of the AWL’s refusal to join with 
us in launching a Socialist Alliance paper 


J ack Conrad is rattled. Why? He puts 
on the robes of a high priest scourg¬ 
ing an apostate. Responding to the 
letter I wrote on behalf of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty to register that the 
project of a new ‘Unofficial Socialist Al¬ 
liance paper” has in fact narrowed down, 
for now, to the hypothesis of a merger 
between Solidarity and the Weekly 
Worker, and to propose that we must 
work through some big political issues 
before such a merger, he intones that my 
“intention is to create confusion”. 
“Needless to say”, he has already “fully 
answered such essentially trite points 
and corrected comrade Thomas's evi¬ 
dent confusion” ( Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 28). 

Well! Why is Jack so rattled? I’ll first 
review the immediate practical issues, and 
then the underlying political questions. 

For the Socialist Alliance conference 
in December 2001, the AWL submitted a 
proposal for a Socialist Alliance news¬ 
paper, which the CPGB supported. It got 
wide support but was defeated. At a 
fringe meeting after the conference both 
Jack Conrad and I spoke in favour of 
organising an unofficial Socialist Alliance 
paper. We were both talking about a pub¬ 
lication of the broad spectrum of Social¬ 
ist Alliance members who saw the need 
for a paper - with due space for contro¬ 
versy and minority views - not just a 
merger of Solidarity and the Weekly 
Worker. 

We put the idea about. We - the AWL 
and the CPGB - produced a joint leaflet 
on the idea for the Socialist Alliance ‘in¬ 
dependents’ conference on January 19. 
Maybe Jack Conrad’s scorn for the ‘in¬ 
dependents’ reflects his disappointment 
at their response: “flotsam and jetsam ... 
ideologically incoherent, organisation¬ 
ally ineffective ... often half bumt-out”. 

Be that as it may, the possibility within 
grasp now is a merger between the 
Weekly Worker and Solidarity, with some 
support from others, rather than some¬ 
thing broader. Jack describes my letter as 
“disappointing”, but in fact concurs 
with my conclusion. The possibilities of 
a new paper which he discusses are those 
of a merger of the Weekly Worker and 
Solidarity. 

If there is no common paper of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance - and still less, one ad¬ 
equate as regards openness, liveliness 
and political alertness - then the alliance’s 
political life must rely heavily on its vari¬ 
ous ‘unofficial’ papers. Both Solidarity 
and the Weekly Worker are ‘unofficial 
Socialist Alliance papers’, contributing 
to that life in our different ways. And so, 
in its own yet different way, is Socialist 
Worker. 

A merger between Solidarity and the 
Weekly Worker could contribute better. 
But the discussions we’ve had with the 


CPGB about it suggest to us that there 
are serious political issues to thrash out 
first, and therefore “an immediate merger 
would be, so to speak, ‘adventurist’” 
(Weekly Worker February 28). 

Jack overlooks the word “immediate” 
and quotes me as claiming that any 
merger would be “adventurist”. From that 
point, he quickly launches into apostate- 
scourging mode: we are “lackadaisical... 
nonchalant ... irresponsible”, whereas 
Jack’s “courage inspires courage in oth¬ 
ers”. 

What does he think such ranting in¬ 
spires? A full merger of the Weekly 
Worker and Solidarity - not just collabo¬ 
ration between the CPGB and the AWL 
within a much broader Socialist Alliance 
effort, or in the production of this or that 
occasional joint publication, but a merger 
of the two organisations’ regular staple 
publications - would be 90% of a merger 
between the two organisations. Good. 
There is much common ground: Ireland, 
Israel-Palestine, Europe, opposition to 
‘reactionary anti-imperialism’, support 
for consistent democracy... However, the 
difficulties are not a matter, as Jack puts 
it, of us inventing “insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles before we even know what they 
are”. We have a pretty good idea of what 
the issues are, and what the problems 
with an immediate common paper would 
be. Jack’s article develops some of them. 

They should be tackled, as my letter 
said, “in the form of a direct discussion 
of principles”, rather then by way of day- 
to-day disputes where the basic politics 
would inevitably become entangled with 
quarrels about why this article rather 
than that has been shelved or lopped for 
lack of space, why this headline rather 
than that has got the front page, and so 
on. 

There are straightforward political 
questions. Would the new paper limit it¬ 
self in its chief political slogans, as the 
Weekly Worker does, to the formal-demo¬ 
cratic call for a federal republic? Or would 
it, without neglecting formal democracy, 
venture to agitate for a workers’ govern¬ 
ment? Would it give space and empha¬ 
sis to trade union struggles, or scorn 
them as “economistic”? 

More. A merger can take place with 
disagreement on many political ques¬ 
tions, just by providing space for con¬ 
troversy in the paper on those questions. 
It cannot happen, however, without 
some agreement on what sort of common 


paper we should produce. 

Solidarity and the Weekly Worker are 
very different papers. Weekly Worker is 
a paper geared to internal disputation in 
the Socialist Alliance. I do not sneer. That 
is valuable. However, in the AWL’s ac¬ 
tivity - regulated by our understanding 
of our responsibilities to the class strug¬ 
gle around us, not by a “sect mentality” 

- we find we need a paper that also ori¬ 
ents more broadly and deals directly (not 
just by refraction through critique of the 
Socialist Alliance’s activity, or lack of it) 
with trade union and student battles, 
struggles over public services, and so 
on. We believe that sort of broader ori¬ 
ented working class paper is also what 
the Socialist Alliance needs. 

At the earlier stages of the discussion 
on the ‘unofficial Socialist Alliance pa¬ 
per’, we thought the CPGB was saying 
that the Weekly Worker is as it is prima¬ 
rily because of the CPGB’s small size, not 
because of any larger political principle. 
In the more recent stages the CPGB has 
rejected the notion that a new paper 
should be substantially different in ori¬ 
entation from the present Weekly Worker 

- arguing, or seeming to argue, that the 
WIT’S orientation is a matter of “partyist” 
principle rather than of limits chosen 
because of the CPGB’s small size. 

As far as I can see from Jack’s article, 
there are two areas of dispute about 
‘partyism’ - general conceptions of a 
party, and specific deductions in relation 
to the Socialist Alliance. 

The results from the general election 
of June 2001 showed us that the alliance 
is still marginal in working class politics. 
The preparations for the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance trade union conference on March 
16 have shown us that the alliance is 
miles from a coherent intervention in the 
unions, and has no collective under¬ 
standing of how to help the working 
class base of Labourism assert itself and 
break through the New Labour shell. 

We fight to help develop the alliance 
into a rounded party. The issue revolves 
around establishing the centrality of in¬ 
dependent working class representa¬ 
tion in politics. To confine ourselves to 
debating with the other components of 
the Socialist Alliance on this would in¬ 
deed be “sect mentality”. We have a 
duty to be active on our own account, 
in the broader labour movement. The 
AWL strives to discharge that duty. 
That is why we want a broader oriented 
paper. 

Jack is scornful about our “amateur” 
trade union work and “fragmented" in¬ 
terventions among students. But what 
does he recommend instead? Not doing 
any such work at all: abstaining, and in¬ 
stead issuing advice on how the Social¬ 
ist Alliance - in practice, for the most part, 
the Socialist Workers Party - should be 
active! 

The less-than-party approach here 
seems to me to be the CPGB’s. Lenin 
wrote against Kautsky: “We have any 
number of promises to be a Marxist some 
time in another epoch, not under present 
conditions, not at this moment. For to¬ 
morrow we have Marxism on credit, 
Marxism as a promise, Marxism deferred 
...” Isn’t there more than a trace of that 
here? Shying away from supposedly 
“amateur” intervention in basic working 
class struggles now, and instead offer¬ 
ing promises that someone else will do it 
‘professionally’ some time in the future? 


The substitution here of dressed up 
ideal constructions for real solutions is, I 
think, connected with the fact that the 
CPGB’s concept of ‘partyism’ carries stul¬ 
tifying traces of your tendency’s Stalin¬ 
ist past. Jack’s disquisition on how 
Marx, Engels and Lenin called them¬ 
selves communists is beside the point. 
We are communists in that sense, just as 
we are also social democrats in the best 
sense of that word. Your aim is to build a 
communist party, small ‘c’, in the sense 
that Marx understood communism rather 
than in the Kremlin sense? Fine. 

But you say that your aim is “to 
reforge the Communist Party of Great 
Britain”, specifically. And, to nail down 
the point, your 2002 perspectives cite, as 
what you reckon to be your main strength 
- above and before any item of political 
acuity, or meritorious activity - your 
“name and the traditions associated with 
it”. “The gathering pace of inquiries 
about our Party underlines the fact that 
the CPGB was the only genuine work¬ 
ing class party built in the last century, a 
body that occupied a strategically impor¬ 
tant role in the workers’ movement”. 

But no-one today can have any living 
memory of the CPGB’s “role in the work¬ 
ers’ movement” as other than vile and 
corrupt. To remember any other "CPGB” 
you would need to be at least 90 years 
old. 

In what way was the CPGB. after a few 
early years, a “genuine working class 
party”? Its social composition was no 
better than the Labour left. Its politics, 
after 1935 at latest, were distinguishable 
from those of the worse sections of the 
Labour left only by occasional episodes 
in which it was worse, not better, such as 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. As early as 1938, 
Trotsky rightly pointed out that even the 
rightwing Labourites like Herbert 
Morrison were then to the left of the CP. 
which advocated a popular front with 
Liberals and “progressive” Tories. 

The only way in which the CPGB was 
closer to being a “genuine working class 
party” than the Labour left was the forms, 
the trappings and the insignia of 
‘partyism’. The clothes, however, had no 
emperor. To think otherwise is irrational 
reverence for tokens and signs, in ab¬ 
straction from real content. And, worse, 
it is Stalinist-tinged fetishism, because 
even in formalities the bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism of the CPGB was very different 
from a revolutionary working class party 


regime. 

Your tendency has, to its credit, moved 
a long way politically from your Stalinist 
beginnings. Jack’s argument reveals that 
you have not cleared all the old fetishes 
out of your minds. 

Thus, you fetishise the symbols - 
hammer and sickle, red flag, the title ‘Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain’, and so on. 
Not to claim those, writes Jack, is to aban¬ 
don “our entire heritage”. Entire! No, the 
substance of our heritage is not in such 
symbols, but in the ideas of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Luxemburg and the rest, and, for 
those who consistently stand for what 
both the AWL and the CPGB want to 
stand for, in the struggle of the uncor¬ 
rupted communists around Trotsky. If we 
can conveniently reclaim some symbols, 
like the red flag, which was never nanowly 
tied to Stalinism, all the better. If others 
go the way of the 19 th and early 20th 
century usage of revolutionary socialists 
calling each other ‘citizen’ and singing 
the Marseillaise, so be it. 

Arguing for the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks) to 
change their name to Communist Party, 
Lenin told those who were “loath to cast 
off the ‘dear old’ soiled shirt” that it was 
“time to cast off the soiled shirt and to 
put on clean linen”. The blouse of ‘com¬ 
munism’ is a thousand times more en¬ 
crusted with filth - and workers’ blood - 
from the direct crimes of 70 years of Sta¬ 
linism than was the chemise of social 
democracy from its complicity with bour¬ 
geois crimes in two and a half years of 
World War I. To see the wearing of the 
‘communist’ shirt as the main strength 
and asset of a working class tendency 
today is fetishism. 

Fetishism of symbols - and then fet¬ 
ishism of the ‘party’ form, expressed as 
fetishism of the Socialist Alliance. Just 
as Jack sees two CPGBs in history - the 
actual one, which was “in the mud” for 
decades, and an ideal one, “the only 
genuine working class party built in the 
last century” - so also he sees two So¬ 
cialist Alliances today. 

One of them comprises the actual com¬ 
ponents of the alliance - the SWP 
(“short-sighted” and liable to reduce it 
to “an ineffective, on-off electoral front’’); 
the "independents” (“incoherent”, “in¬ 
effective”, “burnt out”); and various 
“confessional sects” sharing, so the 
CPGB’s 2002 perspectives opine, an 
“economistic, sub-reformist consen¬ 
sus”. 

The whole is more than the sum of its 
parts? In Jack’s vision it becomes some¬ 
thing flying in a stratosphere far above 
its parts. The ‘other’ Socialist Alliance is 
“a beacon attracting socialist intellectu¬ 
als, former Labourites, prominent trade 
union militants”; it is almost-a-party, ca¬ 
pable of being made into “a substantial 


Socialist Alliance 
election material 


For the local elections Cam¬ 
paign Badges has again pro¬ 
duced a variety of Socialist 
Alliance campaigning material. 
The range from the general 
election has been updated and 
expanded. 

Also, special ‘Election Packs’ 
offer a variety of material at 
reduced prices. For example, 
Campaign Pack B has: 

■ 312 round stickers 

■ 100 balloons 


■ 100 square stickers 

■ 50 postcards 

■ 50 badges (your selection) 

■ 10 standard rosettes 

£55 Instead of 
£65.50 

Check out the new website: 
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of the repressed’ 


social force” straight off by a good push 
from inside. This is not far from the sort 
of vision which sees priests as venal and 
bossy, the laity as credulous or cynical, 
and the prelates as corrupt - but the 
church they collectively comprise as god 
on earth. 

Within this dual vision of the Socialist 
Alliance, Jack also seems to have a dual 
vision of the SWP. With his eyes open, 
he sees an SWP with “crazy perspec¬ 
tives”, a “sect-building project”, “no 
party democracy”, and “a high rate of 
turnover” around a core which “comes 
to see what exists around itself in a cyni¬ 
cal, manipulative way”, as the CPGB 2002 
document puts it. With his eyes shut, in 
the visions that his brain projects onto 
the back of his eyelids, he sees an ‘other’ 
SWP, one which good polemic and ad¬ 
vice will turn into the core of the ‘other’ 
Socialist Alliance. 

These dual visions expressed them¬ 
selves, in our recent AWL-CPGB face- 
to-face discussions about a new paper, 
in the idea that such a new paper should 
generally cover class battles through the 
prism of advice and critique about what 
the Socialist Alliance should do or is 
doing about them. 

Jack’s argument about a new paper is 
that the Socialist Alliance cannot develop 
without one - and so one must be 
launched, “with the AWL if possible; 
without it if we must”. This is rather like 
the idea that calling yourself the CPGB 
and referring to it as “our Party” makes 
you more of a force than you actually are. 
The Weekly Worker could be renamed 
Socialist Alliance Weekly, but the pre¬ 
tence involved would hinder rather than 
help the passage from the real Socialist 
Alliance of today to the ‘other’ one 
etched on the back of Jack’s eyelids. 

Jack transcribes formulas from another 
period and other circumstances, rather 
than translating basic ideas into the lan¬ 
guage of our circumstances. We, the 
AWL and CPGB. have already dis¬ 
cussed this in relation to the way the 
CPGB transcribes polemics about 
“economisin’’ from early 20th century 
Russia to early 21st century Britain, with 
little regard for the fact that the monar¬ 
chy in Russia then had a different politi¬ 
cal and social significance from the 
monarchy in Britain today. 

Jack’s picture of the new paper and its 
role is transcribed from the history of 
Iskra, a paper of which 51 issues were 
published by Ixnin and others between 
December 1900 and November 1903. 
Iskra played a big role in pulling together 
the then scattered local groups of Marx¬ 
ists in Russia into a coherent party with 
common politics. Though the party 
founding conference which it prepared, 
in summer 1903, produced two factions 
(Bolsheviks and Mensheviks) rather 
than a united party, and the Mensheviks 
appropriated Iskra, the paper had played 
a great role in promoting “consistency 
in principle ... organisational girding ... 
dialogue with the working class”. Len¬ 
in’s pamphlet Wliat is to be done?, pub¬ 
lished in spring 1902, was in large part a 
polemic for the idea of organising around 
Iskra as against haphazard local agita¬ 
tion. 

An Iskra for the Socialist Alliance? It 
is not possible. A Socialist Alliance pa¬ 
per with the SWP - ie, in the present or 
short-term foreseeable circumstances, 
one dominated by the SWP - could not 
be Iskra because it would have some 
SWP-appointed functionary in place of 
Lenin. A Socialist Alliance paper with¬ 
out the SWP could not have the author¬ 
ity of Iskra, which started with not only 
Lenin, but also Plekhanov, Zasulich, 
Martov and others as editors. 

Fortunately it is possible to make 
progress in other ways than by re-enact¬ 


ing historical drama. It is entirely possi¬ 
ble for the Socialist Alliance to develop 
through the interplay and dialogue of a 
variety of publications. That is how the 
German Marxist movement developed 
up to 1914 (and that development pro¬ 
duced much more than just those lead¬ 
ers who would back the world war in 
1914); that, indeed, is largely how the 
Russian Marxist movement developed 
between 1903 and 1917. 

Jack paints rosy prospects for the So¬ 
cialist Alliance - “a beacon”, “can grow 
into a substantial social force from these 
conditions” - but then stipulates, as a pre¬ 
condition for those prospects, some¬ 
thing which we cannot get: “The 
Socialist Alliance project,” he writes, “will 
never take off without a serious political 
paper.” He means one which provides 
the “organisational girding” for the 
whole alliance, not just one that is “seri¬ 
ous” in the way that Solidarity or the 
Weekly Worker already are. 

That sort of ‘Socialist Alliance Iskra’ 
is not a feasible next step from where we 
are now. It would have to start from some¬ 
where other than where we are now. 
Even the best new paper foimed by merg¬ 
ing the WW and Solidarity, immensely 
useful though it would be, could not be 
that ‘Socialist Alliance Iskra’. 

That leaves Jack with two options. One 
is to give up; the other is to resort to pre¬ 
tences and the substitution of fetishised 
fonnulas for real political solutions. He 
cannot make the Weekly Worker really 
become a ‘Socialist Alliance Iskra’ ; he 
can, however, by appropriating symbols 
in the way already practised with the 
names ‘CPGB’ and ‘ Daily Worker and 
the hammer-and-sickle emblem, emanci¬ 
pate himself from mundane realities and 
declare it such. 

In the spirit of hyping up the CPGB as 
the ‘real’ Socialist Alliance, and dismiss¬ 
ing the rest, the CPGB’s 2002 perspec¬ 
tives document says that “the AWL’s 
‘transitional method’ compass pitches 
them up on an even more rightwing shore 
than the others” (in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance); that what they loftily call our “rela¬ 
tively healthy approach” on democratic 
openness is probably just “a product of 
liberal/semi-anarchist appetites in [our] 
ranks”; and that we are “ripe for a split”. 

Why does the CPGB think that the 
AWL is “ripe for a split”? “Its adoption 
of the demand for a federal republic along 
with its call re revolutionary unity takes 
it onto our political terrain - and our theo¬ 
retical compass is rather better and more 
accurate than theirs.” 

We have argued for revolutionary 
unity for rather a long time now (our first 
‘Open letters’ on the subject date from 
1967 and 1974). We have known about 
the importance of formal democratic de¬ 
mands for a long time, too, and can take 
up another one without any of us lurch¬ 
ing over into a repudiation of all so-called 
‘economistic’ - ie, capital v labour - con¬ 
cerns. We are capable of criticising our 
previous positions, and recognising that 
hostile tendencies were right against us 
on some issues - as we did, for example, 
when in the mid-1980s we renounced the 
call for a single joint Arab-jewish state in 
Palestine, and came over to advocating 
self-determination for both nations there 
- without collapsing. You have managed 
to come over to our views on Ireland, on 
Israel-Palestine, and, at least partly, on the 
Labour Party, without splitting. 

Your boast that revolutionary unity 
and a federal republic are © CPGB, mark¬ 
ing out terrain where people are bound 
to get lost without your fine “theoretical 
compass”, reads extra oddly after the 
rueful admission, just a couple of pages 
earlier, than you have “only one comrade 
undertaking serious theoretical work”. 
We not only have a small group as ‘the 


Communist Party’, and the Weekly 
Worker (with a suitable facelift) as Iskra; 
we also have your “one comrade” as the 
“theoretical compass” of our era! 

If the AWL can see more clearly than 
others, and we believe we can, it is be¬ 
cause we stand on the shoulders of gi¬ 
ants. Our stock of ideas is not our work 
alone, but a development of a tradition 
which we trace through many contribu¬ 
tors - Marx, Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg, 
Trotsky, Gramsci, Cannon, Craipeau, 
Shachtman, Draper and others. The 
CPGB's view of Marxist tradition, by 
contrast, postulates a single sudden 
leap from the shoulders of Lenin, straight 
over the decades of official communism 
(solidly, genuinely “working class", but 
intellectually yielding only “great dis¬ 
credit”) to the navigator’s seat where the 
“only one comrade" perches today. 

Children are said to develop then per¬ 
sonalities in part by copying and adapt¬ 
ing elements from their parents’ 
personalities. We can emancipate our¬ 
selves from that impress, to the partial 
extent actually possible, only by con¬ 
sciously understanding and acknowl¬ 
edging it. The person who proclaims that 
he or she carries forward the name of his 
or her parents, but owes nothing to those 
parents in the cranky and dismal later 
years which are all that living memory 
retains of them, and only reprises their 
bright and exuberant youth - that person 
is the most likely to be the helpless vic¬ 
tim of parental influences. So also with 
the CPGB. 

Your statement, ‘What we fight for’, de¬ 
clares that: “Our central aim is to reforge 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class is 
nothing; with it, it is everything”. Jack 
tries to present and defend a non-Stalin- 
ist reading of those sentences. To do it 
he has to resort to tortuous reinterpreta¬ 
tion. “Nothing” is not “nullity”. It “con¬ 
tains both being and nothing: the unity 
of being and nothing, or being which is 
at the same time non-being”. 

The sentences, however, make per¬ 
fect, literal, straightforward sense in a Sta¬ 
linist reading. I know Jack would reject 
that reading. My point is that his thought 
is still trapped in formulas which belong 
to that reading. 

In the Stalinist reading, the continuing 
core of ‘the party’ is constituted by 
means of the prestige, financial subsidies 
and paid agents of the Kremlin. To gain 
any weight it must latch on to causes with 
popular support; but it is not in the least 
necessary for it to be built with a work¬ 
ing class membership, or through sup¬ 
port for working class struggles. The 
PDPA in Afghanistan could build itself 
up to a strength sufficient to take power 
by recruiting instead from the army and 
airforce officer corps. The CPGB, fortu¬ 
nately, never got anywhere near taking 
power, but it achieved its maximum 
growth in the period when its policy was 
most directly opposed to independent 
working class struggle (in the years after 
1911). 

In the major western capitalist coun¬ 
tries, where other social layers like the 
officer corps were ‘already taken’, the 
CPs often used working class demands 
- within limits - to win support. The 
Kremlin’s antagonistic relation to the 
bourgeois capitalist states allowed the 
CPs to do that. But it was by no means 
the essence of “party-building”. In fact, 
full success for a CP - its seizure of state 
power - required the working class to be 
weak or passive. Wherever the working 
class was strong, active and self-confi¬ 
dent, that fatally limited the prospects for 
a Communist Party. 

In the Stalinist vision, everything de¬ 
pended on the party-building. ‘With the 
party’ - or, to take the ‘best’ outcome, with 


the party gaining totalitarian state power 
- the working class would be “every¬ 
thing”. It would have the joys of com¬ 
munism, even if the actual workers were 
reduced to slave labour. 

“Without the party” - or, worse, against 
the party, as when the workers of East 
Germany in 1953, Hungary in 1956 or 
Poland in 1980-81 rose up for then own 
demands - the working class was “noth¬ 
ing”. If working class demands ran coun¬ 
ter to Kremlin foreign policy - as they did 
in Britain, for example, in the period of the 
CPGB’s greatest growth in the 1940s - 
then those working class demands were 
worth “nothing” and to be opposed. 

The CPGB today agrees with us that 
the Stalinist states were not workers’ re¬ 
gimes, but bureaucratic, exploitative sys¬ 
tems. It has not thought it through. Jack 
writes about Stalin and Mao being “op¬ 
portunist traitors”, who thus gave “suc¬ 
cour to the bourgeoisie”. They were not 
“traitors” to their own bureaucratic rul¬ 
ing classes; as for the bourgeoisie, some¬ 
times they gave succour to it, but 
sometimes they fought, overthrew and 
cmshed it. The Stalinists were most viru¬ 
lently anti-working class in those times 
and places when they were also most 
anti-bourgeois - when they took power. 
But Jack’s thought is still shaped by a 
picture of the “official communists” as 
bad and opportunist leaders of the work¬ 
ing class against the bourgeoisie. 

The CPGB has undoubtedly moved a 
long way politically. It retains, however, 
as points of honour, much Stalinist de¬ 
bris: minimum-maximum programme, in 
opposition to the method of transitional 
demands; ‘democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry’, in opposition 
to permanent revolution; and a fetishised 
concept of ‘partyism’. Your recent reas¬ 
sertion of the idea that the April 1978 coup 
in Afghanistan was a genuine social 
revolution is startling new evidence that 
the debris is still there. (Presumably that 
would make Afghanistan 1978 the one 
genuine communist revolution of the 
20th century, after 1917? I am reminded 
of those ex-Maoists who - having first 
repudiated the USSR’s claim to be social¬ 
ist, and then reluctantly having had to 
reject China’s claim too - finally settled 
on Albania as their model. As with the 
‘pro-Albanians’, the acceptance for re¬ 
mote and obscure circumstances - then 
Albania, now Afghanistan - of the revo¬ 
lutionary working class credentials of the 
Stalinist politics which gross evidence 
has made the comrades repudiate for the 
‘big’ Stalinist states indicates that they 
still have not fully understood what Sta¬ 
linism meant in the large. To be fair. I as¬ 
sume that you developed your views on 
Afghanistan against the ‘opportunist’ 
old CPGB in 1980, and have not yet re¬ 
thought the question). 

Again: ‘the working class is nothing 
without a party’. Even on the most gen¬ 
erous reading, this notion feeds straight 


into the CPGB’s extravagant anti-econo- 
mism and its disdain (in recent months 
partially corrected, but only partially) for 
the existing labour movement. A work¬ 
ing class with no organisation, and a 
working class with developed trade un¬ 
ions but no revolutionary party - are they 
both equally “nothing”? 

The CPGB, as we have seen, chides 
the AWL for “liberal/semi-anarchist ap¬ 
petites”. Yes, within the framework of 
class-struggle politics, and with an un¬ 
derstanding that the framework pre¬ 
cludes any one-sided elevation of 
individual desiderata above the overall 
needs of the struggle, we do have an 
“appetite” for the “liberal” and “semi¬ 
anarchist” values of individual freedom 
and minority rights. Doesn't the CPGB? 

At the Socialist Alliance structure con¬ 
ference in December, the CPGB argued 
against any guarantees for minority rep¬ 
resentation on the alliance executive on 
grounds of “partyism” and “centralism”, 
and cast its second-preference votes for 
the SWP’s draft constitution with the 
argument that its admittedly bureaucratic 
centralism was nonetheless better - since 
it was centralism of some sort - than the 
looser structures of other drafts. 

It was good, at the alliance executive 
meeting on March 9, to see the CPGB 
shifting on this question, and coming out 
in support of guarantees for minority rep¬ 
resentation in Bedfordshire Socialist Al¬ 
liance. It makes no sense that such 
guarantees are good in Bedfordshire, but 
bad in the alliance nationally. The CPGB 
is caught in contradictions here because 
of the conflict between its sense of real¬ 
ity and the fetishes and dual visions 
which clog its thinking through the ‘re¬ 
turn of the repressed’ from its Stalinist 
past. 

Those fetishes and dual visions affect 
both the CPGB’s general politics - the 
idea that ‘federal republic’ is the most that 
can be proposed for now, the repudia¬ 
tion of the light for workers’ representa¬ 
tion and a workers’ government, the 
extravagant ‘anti-economism’, its retro¬ 
spective endorsement of Afghan Stalin¬ 
ism, and so on - and its conception of the 
sort of new paper we need. We need to 
discuss these things. 

In his final paragraph Jack writes: “... 
we communists are obliged to press 
ahead ... we shall ... work towards the 
launch of an unofficial paper - with the 
AWL if possible; without it if we must”. 
What does this mean? Spurn the “flot¬ 
sam and jetsam”, dismiss the supposedly 
“lackadaisical and nonchalant” AWL, 
and declare the group round the Weekly 
Worker to be the ‘real’ Socialist Alliance, 
as it has already declared itself to be the 
‘real’ CPGB? Is that what he really 
means? 

Much better to descend from the pre¬ 
tences and discuss with us the substan¬ 
tive politics that can lay the basis for a 
real step forward • 


workers’ liberty 

_Mum!/._ 
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III I nacceptable, unjustified and 
it M wron g" Strong words from Tony 
Blair during PM’s question time 
in the Commons on March 6. Was this yet 
another arrogant denunciation of the right of 
trade unionists like the RMT to deploy the 
limited strike weapons still in their armoury 
after the Thatcher (and New Labour) trade 
union laws in order to defend their members’ 
jobs, pay and conditions? 

The language was certainly familiar, but on 
this occasion the target of the prime minister’s 
anger was not the British working class but 
none other than his best buddy, president 
George W Bush. It was Dubya’s decision to 
impose the long-expected US tariffs of up to 
30% on various steel imports that brought a 
deeply embarrassed Blair to his feet. 

Embarrassed, because he had spent much 
of the last six months travelling the globe in 
order to cement the so-called ‘alliance’ that 
supported Bush’s campaign in Afghanistan 
as part of the US imperialists’ global ‘war on 
terror’; embarrassed because his frantically 
sycophantic attempts to bolster the ‘special 
relationship’ between the UK and the USA 
had in the end made him look like a dupe and 
fool in the eyes of many of his own back¬ 
benchers, though as yet, for the most part, 
they remain silent in public; embarrassed, 
because certain clever advisers at Downing 
Street had stupidly provided a hostage to 
fortune by letting it be known that Blair had 
made a personal appeal to the US president 
please not to go ahead with his protectionist 
measures; embarrassed, finally, because a 
certain generous ‘British’ donor to the Labour 
Party by the name of Lakshmi Mittal had, for 
his own sound business reasons, spent some 
$600,000 lobbying Congress to put these tar¬ 
iffs in place (see Weekly Worker February 21). 

Even the Labour-supporting Daily Mirror 
now calls the prime minister Bush’s “poodle”. 
When the Blair government, at the urging of 
vice-president Dick ‘forget my Enron connec¬ 
tions’ Cheney, is reportedly prepared to send 
25,000 British troops to support Bush’s pro¬ 
jected punitive expedition against Iraq - a mis¬ 
sion that, if it takes place, will doubtless lead 
to the killing of many more innocent Iraqis, not 
to mention the coffins that will be flying back 
to Brize Norton - Blair must think that it really 
is something of a dog’s life being the presi¬ 
dent’s best friend. 

In the meantime, Pascal Lamy, the EU trade 
commissioner and the real lynchpin in trade 
relations between the EU and the USA, froths 
about Bush’s “wild west” approach, attributes 
the US administration’s decision to purely 
political motives and instigates an official 
complaint to the World Trade Organisation. 
There is talk of a retaliatory spiral of measures 
by the EU, even of a full-scale trade war. It is 
much too early to tell what will happen. Typi¬ 
cally, a WTO case of this kind will take between 
one and two years to resolve, by which time 
any trade war will have been and gone. The 
truth is that from the viewpoint of international 
capital the US occupies a pivotal position in 
the multilateral trade system - far too impor¬ 
tant to risk a real breakdown in trade relations. 

The present situation is interesting in a 
number of ways. First, understandably, there 
is a fear among trade unionists and workers 
generally about how it might impact on their 
jobs and their lives. Sir Ken Jackson, leader of 
the Amicus engineering union and a good 
friend of Tony Blair not especially notable for 
his militancy, says that an upsurge of cheap 
steel imports, redirected from the American 
market, could cost upwards of 5,000 British 
jobs. No doubt trade union leaders through¬ 
out the EU are voicing similar concerns about 
‘their’ jobs, ‘their’ steel industry, and implic¬ 
itly ‘their’ bourgeoisie. At times such as this, 
the total absence of any sense of international 
working class solidarity in this period of reac¬ 
tion becomes starkly evident. 

Witness the case of the United Steelwork¬ 
ers of America (USWA), whose president, 
Leo W Gerard, hailed the Bush administra¬ 
tion’s imposition of tariffs as “a victory for 


grassroots activism”, a decision that “raises 
our hopes that America’s steel industry can 
be saved” (Financial Times March 7). In a 
bizarre twist, the USWA has linked its propa¬ 
ganda to the global war against terror and 
portrays the threat to the USA’s steel indus¬ 
try as no different from the threat posed by 
Osama bin Laden. “Those who are not for us 
are against us.” 

Secondly, the current spat about steel tar¬ 
iffs throws some interesting light on the con¬ 
tradictions that lie at the heart of capitalism, 
especially in terms of globalisation. Steel is a 
truly global commodity, produced on all con¬ 
tinents by many hundreds of enterprises; 
produced not on a planned basis of actual 
need, but on the basis, like any other com¬ 
modity under capitalism, of turning a short¬ 
term profit by extracting surplus value. If we 
look just at the period since World War II, 
steel has also been an archetypically politi¬ 
cal industry, in the sense that governments 
of the major producing states have used tar¬ 
iffs, quotas and subsidies in order to protect 
their indigenous steel production from out¬ 
side competition. Before we give any credence 
to loamy’s laments, we should perhaps remem¬ 
ber that the now distant origins of the EU can 
be traced to the ‘European coal and steel com¬ 
munity’, which erected a system of high ex¬ 
ternal tariff walls, within which to facilitate the 
development of a free internal market. Protec¬ 
tionist practices, then and now, are hardly 
foreign to the EU, as any British beef fanner 
can tell us. 

Steel, it need hardly be said, is also a classi¬ 
cally cyclical commodity, in that its price is 
particularly sensitive to the ups and downs 
of the global economy as a whole. The his¬ 
torical, systemic over-production of steel, a 
facet ultimately of the intrinsic irrationality of 
the capitalist system, is a major factor. Al¬ 
though, on a global basis, steel producers are 
cuirently working at only around 77% of ac¬ 
tual productive capacity, their output already 
exceeds demand by more than 100 million 
tonnes a year. Hence, any cyclical fall-off in 
demand, such as has been experienced dur¬ 
ing the current economic downturn, results 
in rapid price depreciation, a growing glut of 
the finished product looking ever more des¬ 
perately for a buyer, and the consequent de¬ 
struction of inefficient capitals: jobs and lives 
thrown on the scrap heap. 

In these circumstances, those who pro¬ 
duce the commodity at low cost and in suffi¬ 
cient quality and quantity obviously have a 
decisive competitive edge. That is what lies 
at the root of the current crisis for American 
steel producers. While, to a greater or lesser 
extent, other developed countries (like the 
UK) have bitten the bullet and allowed their 
steel industries to function as genuine open 
market and competitive enterprises (at the cost 
of many thousands of workers’ livelihoods), 
the US industry has remained cocooned in a 
blanket of influential political caucuses, 
backed up by the trade union lobby. No less 
than 30 US senators are numbered among the 
steel caucus. The USWA and its allies were 
able to put some 30,000 workers on the streets 
in a demonstration outside the White House 
last month. 

What is Bush defending? An 
unrestructured and uncompetitive industry. 
On the average, it costs $475 to produce a 
tonne of steel in the USA; in South Korea, 
they can do it for $350; in Kazakhstan, the 
Russian Federation and other former repub¬ 
lics of the USSR like the Ukraine, the figure is 
around $300. Needless to say, this is not be¬ 
cause the steel industry in these latter coun¬ 
tries is technically more advanced or more 
efficient perse', in the case of the former USSR, 
far from it - merely that wages are so low (in¬ 
deed, in the former USSR they are practically 
non-existent) - that unit labour costs are what 
an American steel capitalist could only dream 
about. 

The US steel industry finds itself in a no- 
win situation of high labour costs, added to 
which is the enormous and ever-growing ‘bur¬ 


den’ represented by pension and healthcare 
benefits accrued by present and former em¬ 
ployees. In all developed countries (includ¬ 
ing the UK), the pensions question is set to 
become a key political issue: under new ac¬ 
counting rules dictating how company pen¬ 
sion liabilities must be reflected in balance 
sheets, many pension schemes are already 
technically insolvent and represent a time 
bomb in terms of these companies’ future fi¬ 
nancial viability. 

But at least in the UK workers still have a 
notional right of access to healthcare through 
their contributions to the NHS (pitifully inad¬ 
equate though the service actually is). In the 
USA, things are different. When, under the 
pressure of competition from abroad, a steel 
company goes bust, as more than 30 of them 
have in the last couple of years, workers and 
pensioners fmd that their healthcare benefits 
are wiped out at a stroke and their pensions, 
even after intervention by the US government- 
aided Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation, 
are reduced by as much as 90%. If a failing 
company is ‘lucky’ enough to be snapped up 
by a predator, the ‘legacy costs’ of pensions 
and healthcare are, for obvious reasons, never 
part of the deal - otherwise what would be the 
point? Some 600,000 former steelworkers fmd 
themselves in this dilemma right now, and that 
explains the animus behind the USWA cam¬ 
paign. 

Bush’s ministers, like US trade representa¬ 
tive Bob Zoellick, have done their best to 
portray the steel tariffs as an essentially tacti¬ 
cal move designed to boost the president’s 
domestic credentials when it comes to seek¬ 
ing Congress’s ultimate approval for further, 
more meaningful, free trade agreements on a 
global basis. Bush must first secure home 
base, as it were. There is a truth in this, but the 
oveniding domestic pork barrel politics are self- 
evident. This year sees mid-term elections and 
some of the major steel-producing facilities 
happen to be located in states like Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, which were all 
marginal last time round. To have ignored the 
siren voices of the steel caucus on the hill and 
the increasing clamour from the grass roots 
would have taken more nerve than Dubya 
evidently possesses. 

If he is to get the necessary fast-track ap¬ 
proval from Congress for the implementation 
of measures set out in the latest round of glo¬ 
bal trade liberalisation talks begun at Doha, 
Qatar, last November, Bush must show vested 
interests that he is prepared at the end of the 
day to put Americans first: hence the conces¬ 
sions to powerful textiles and agricultural lob¬ 
bies that he has already been obliged to make 
in order to get the bill through the House of 
Representatives. When Clinton tried to get 
the same speedy authorisation for his own 
trade liberalisation moves he was humiliated 
by Congress, and ultimately by the powerful 
unions to whom he had failed to give the nec¬ 
essary assurances about domestic job pro¬ 
tection. 

Cries of outrage from the likes of Monsieur 
Lamy are, of course, predictable. In terms of 
2001 output figures, the EU area’s 159 million 
tonnes made it the world’s biggest steel pro¬ 
ducer, before China (143 million tonnes) and 
then North America (120 million tonnes). But 
you can do anything with figures. In reality, 
although EU exports accounted for around 4.9 
million tonnes of US steel imports last year - 
ie, more than 20% of total US imports - this 
represented a mere three percent of total EU 
output. The main danger to the EU comes not 
from loss of profits in terms of tariff-affected 
exports to the US, but from a diversion to 
European markets of cheap steel from the likes 
of Russia and South Korea. 

Even that danger is probably overstated. 
Given the enormous margins that, for exam¬ 
ple, Russian steel producers can realise - many 
of them pay their workers in near worthless 
roubles or, more usefully from the workers’ 
point of view, in barter goods like food - they 
can actually absorb the hit to the bottom line 
represented by even a 30% tariff on their US 
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exports. It means, in effect, that the mafia con¬ 
trolling much of Russian industry will just 
have to increase its take from other sectors in 
order to make good the temporary shortfall. 

Where the UK is concerned, the steel pro¬ 
ducing sector represented by Corns (formerly 
British Steel until its 1999 merger with 
Hoogovens to produce the present Anglo- 
Dutch conglomerate) accounts for some 85% 
of steel production. But only four percent of 
its total output went last year to the United 
States, and most of that came not from Eng¬ 
lish and Welsh steel mills, but from Holland. 
The direct impact of tariffs will, therefore, be 
minimal. Ironically, however, it has been the 
British steel sector that over the last two years, 
without an iota of governmental aid, has swal¬ 
lowed the free market restructuring medicine 
to the tune of more than 10.000 jobs, yet still, 
in the face of global competition from cheap 
producers, the company cannot make a profit. 

Job losses there certainly will be - and in 
the USA itself, as well as here. Denied access 
to the relatively cheap foreign steel that they 
have eagerly bought on the market, US car 
companies and many other manufacturers will 
find their costs increased to the point where 
the only means of maintaining profitability for 
shareholders will be to cut then' labour force. 
Analysts estimate that Bush’s steel tariffs 
could give the ailing US steel industry perhaps 
another two or three years of life before they 
have to face the inevitable. For the time be¬ 
ing, political considerations are understand¬ 
ably to the fore, but in the end it will be the 
economics of globalisation that will determine 
events, unless the US administration chooses 
to go down the path of outright protection¬ 
ism, with all its consequences for the viability 
of the system as a whole. 

In one respect, at least, the furore over steel 
indicates the political as well as the economic 
incoherence in the Bush administration’s ap¬ 
proach: if your fundamental geopolitical ob¬ 
jective is currently to secure and extend the 
USA’s global hegemony by engaging in a 


... our 
movement 
needs is not just 
a socialist but 
an 

internationalist 

perspective 


‘war against ten'or’, then trading the goodwill 
of essential alliance partners for a few hun¬ 
dred thousand steelworkers’ votes in the mid¬ 
term elections seems even to us laymen like a 
pretty bum deal. It speaks volumes about the 
uncontrolled arrogance, myopia and crude 
aggression that underlie the USA’s status as 
the world’s only effective superpower. Com¬ 
modity markets, especially in oil, are already 
reacting to the prospect of a full-blown Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, not to mention the reper¬ 
cussions of a potential assault on Iraq. The 
inflationary impact of higher energy costs, 
combined with generalised uncertainty, will 
see bond and stock markets react in sympa¬ 
thy. 

In this climate, it is perhaps understand¬ 
able that trade unionists abroad and at home 
find themselves preoccupied primarily with 
the impact of the ruling class’s policies on 
their own jobs in the here and now. Certainly, 
we must organise and fight for the jobs, pay 


and conditions of workers at home. In this 
respect, of course, this weekend’s Socialist 
Alliance trade union conference has a cru¬ 
cial role to play, in so far as it will provide 
guidelines for a reorientation of the organ¬ 
ised working class’s relationship with the 
Labour Party and hopefully demonstrate 
that the S A provides a way forward. That will 
be good, though a united party of the work¬ 
ing class remains a sine qua non for the suc¬ 
cess of the socialist project. 

If the bosses’ falling out over steel proves 
anything, it is that what our movement needs 
is not just a socialist but an internationalist 
perspective. Indeed, the two are logically in¬ 
separable. So long as they can divide us along 
national lines of self-interest, the bosses will 
always win. Once we grasp that globalisation 
also means the global power of our class, once 
we act on that fundamental notion, the 
bosses’ days will truly be numbered • 

Maurice Bernal 
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Teesside 

Campaign 

launched 

T eesside Socialist Alliance launched 
its campaign for the Middles¬ 
brough mayoral election at a public 
meeting on Monday March 11. 

SA candidate Jeff Fowler and Janet 
Alder of the Justice for Christopher Al¬ 
der campaign shared a platform on ‘law 
and order’, covering the issue of po¬ 
licing and law enforcement in the UK. 
Both the upcoming trial of police of¬ 
ficers for the ‘unjust killing’ of 
Christopher Alder in custody at Hull 
Police Station, and the high-profile 
mayoral campaign of ex-police popu¬ 
list Ray Mallon should have ensured 
the alliance a healthy turnout at the 
event. Sadly, however, less than 20 
people showed up, indicating the or¬ 
ganisational work the SA in Teesside 
needs to undertake. 

Comrade Fowler spoke of the nature 
of the police and legal system in capi¬ 
talist society, and commented on the 
superficial appeal which Mallon’s 
overtly draconian ‘zero tolerance’ po¬ 
licing methods may have to many work¬ 
ing class people. Denouncing their 
barbarism and short-sightedness, how¬ 
ever, he asserted that the police hold no 
answers for working class communities. 
Policing, he said, is “a matter of trust” 
and, as the history of the workers’ and 
trade union movement has shown, the 
police cannot be trusted. 

Janet Alder, Christopher’s sister, 
gave a harrowing and thought-pro¬ 
voking account of her family’s strug¬ 
gle against an anti-working class 
system which was, until recently, to 
deny them even the chance of official 
retribution for the horrific murder of her 
brother in the form of a trial. She spoke 
of how the police had forced her 
brother out of a Hull hospital, stripped 
him practically naked, dragged him 
into a police station and joked as he 
lay unconscious on the floor, suffer¬ 
ing until his death. 

The horror of her account reflected 
the sheer inhumanity which is intrinsic 
in the ideology of any state police force 
of the ruling class. Her story reflected 
not only the racism which plagues the 
officially anti-racist state prosecution 
system, but also the very nature of the 
police themselves - an institution be¬ 
yond reform. 

In the debate which followed, a 
number of comrades expressed their 
own perspectives on the issue of law 
and order. Mehdi Husseni, a leading 
local Asian community member, de¬ 
scribed recent attempts to allow the 
police more powers as “frightening”, 
and denounced the critical support 
which has been given by black com¬ 
munity leaders in some areas of cen¬ 
tral London for the increased use of 
‘stop and search’. He also recalled a 
similar case to that of Christopher Al¬ 
der, in which a local Asian resident 
died in police custody, resulting in no 
prosecution. The violation of our 
rights is the legacy of zero-tolerance 
policing, he said. Comrade Alan 
Feasby noted that such measures tend 
to achieve the opposite effect to that 
intended. 

Teesside Socialist Alliance wel¬ 
comes the Christopher Alder Cam¬ 
paign, and plans to offer its 
unequivocal support both before and 
during the trial, which begins on April 
10. We are now building for a screen¬ 
ing of the film Injustice in early April, 
which charters the struggles of families 
to win redress for those who have died 
at the hands of UK police • 

James Bull 
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IRISH REFERENDUM 



The 

referendum 
could not be 
said to be 
about the 
right to 
choose in any 
meaningful 
sense 


Launch pad for 
women’s rights 


D efeat for the Irish government in 
the March 6 referendum on abor¬ 
tion is highly significant. There 
was no certainty that the proposed 
amendments to the constitution would 
fall. Moreover, the failure of taoiseach 
Bertie Ahern’s personal crusade to 
tighten further the already impossibly 
tight restrictions on abortion is a blow for 
his entire administration. But what does 
the vote mean for progressive politics 
and is it a step forward for women’s 
rights? 

It is necessary to examine the context 
within which the referendum has taken 
place. Most important is the changing 
perception of the catholic church and its 
loosening hold over Irish people, espe¬ 
cially the young, on questions of ‘mo¬ 
rality’. Systematic abuse has taken place 
in orphanages and care homes run by 
sisters and brothers of the church. Since 
the late 1980s it has been beset by scan¬ 
dal. With revelation following revelation 
of sexual scandal and physical abuse, and 
thousands claiming compensation 
against the church, a significant minor¬ 
ity now view it as rotten to the core. At¬ 
tendance at mass has fallen 
considerably. 

The clergy has been forced to admit 
the appalling way in which many vulner¬ 
able children have been treated. They 
have also been forced to dip into their 
coffers to compensate those who have 
suffered. Day by day the list of those 
demanding redress grows. All this has 
caused enormous damage to an institu¬ 
tion that was once the pride of the pope. 
The numbers of men and women taking 
up holy orders has dwindled. That the 
church has seriously offended its flock 
is undisputed - the only issue is whether 
it can recover. 

Some have seen the church’s involve¬ 
ment in die referendum as an attempt to 
reverse die growing tide of ill feeling and 
cynicism towards it. It was said to be a 
bid to win back the status it once enjoyed 
as the custodian of virtue in every aspect 
of hish life. Fearful of ‘sinful European 
influences’ and falling Sunday attend¬ 
ances, the bishops actively backed 
Fianna Fail’s referendum, hopeful that the 
popular appeal of the taoiseach would 
also reflect well on them. Ahem himself 
consulted with senior clergy in formulat¬ 
ing the question to be posed on the bal¬ 
lot paper. It has been rumoured that 
without their backing he would not have 
gone ahead. 

He need not have worried. Through¬ 
out the campaign prominent members of 
the church establishment wrote articles 
in the popular press attacking the oppo¬ 
sition parties for their advocacy of a ‘no’ 
vote. The bishop of Ferns, Brian 
Comiskey, slated them for their immoral¬ 
ity and opportunism from the pages of 
the News of the World. Colum Kenny ar¬ 
gues: “Bishop Comiskey’s official attack 
on dissenting politicians suggests that 
he and other bishops saw a ‘yes’ victory 
as their doorway back to the corridors of 
power” (Irish Sunday Independent 
March 10). 

Glossy leaflets were produced and on 
the Sunday prior to the referendum a 
special pastoral letter calling for a ‘yes’ 
vote was read out from the pulpit at every 
service up and down the county. This 
type of intervention was unprecedented. 
In the first referendum on abortion in 
1983 the church left it to groups like the 
Society for the Protection of the Unborn 
Child to do their work for them. Then 
they were confident that they had the 
support of two thirds of the population. 
And their confidence was borne out with 
overwhelming support for a ‘pro-life’ 
amendment to the constitution. 

Not so in 2002 - this time they were 
leaving nothing to chance. In a country 
where 90% of the population still con¬ 
sider themselves catholic, the message 
was clear and the stakes were high. It 
became a referendum on the church it¬ 
self - one that it lost, hr Colum Kenny’s 
words, “They are now revealed as a 
weak force in Irish society, having wasted 
tireir authority on a foolish proposal that 
was seen by most political commentators 


as an opportunist attempt by Bertie 
Ahern to wrong-foot the opposition in 
advance of a general election and to keep 
certain independent TDs in tow” (ibid). 

The referendum itself was complicated 
and spread much confusion. Ultimately 
a ‘yes’ vote would have closed a loop¬ 
hole which, in theory, allows the possi¬ 
bility of abortion in the case of suicidal 
women. If the government had suc¬ 
ceeded, it would have overturned the 
precedent establshed in the 1992 ‘X 
case’ - where a girl of 12 who was raped, 
became pregnant and threatened to kill 
herself was eventually allowed to have 
an abortion by the Supreme Court. The 
decision was made after weeks of con¬ 
troversy. This was followed in 1997 by 
the ‘C case’, where in similar circum¬ 
stances a health authority was allowed 
to fund a girl to travel to Britain for an 
abortion. 

Basically, if the referendum had been 
passed, no woman with a crisis preg¬ 
nancy in the care of the state would be 
allowed to cross the hish Sea to end her 
pregnancy. The only abortions allowed 
would be those necessary to “prevent a 
real and substantial risk of life to the 
woman (not including suicide)”. And 
these could only be carried out at “ap¬ 
proved places”, which would mean that 
if there was a danger to the life of the 
woman an abortion could not be carried 
out on the spot. Instead she would have 
had to travel miles to the nearest city. 
Attempting or helping to carry out an 
abortion in any other circumstances 
would carry a penalty of up to 12 years 
imprisonment. 

In fact, abortions were not being per¬ 
formed on suicidal women anyway. In 
practice the only ‘right’ preserved as a 
result of the ‘no’ vote is that women in 
the care of the state will still be allowed 


to travel to Britain for a termination. Abor¬ 
tion is not even allowed where it has been 
found by medical professionals that the 
foetus will not survive outside the womb. 
Women are forced to carry on with a 
pregnancy that will result in a dead or 
severely deformed baby or else go to 
Britain. A truly bizarre situation that ex¬ 
poses all the shallow talk about the ‘life 
of the unborn’. 

The referendum, then, could not be 
said to be about the right to choose in 
any meaningful sense. About 7,000 
women travel to Britain every year to 
have an abortion - there are more termi¬ 
nations performed on Irish women in 
Britain titan the total number of abortions 
in Holland, where they are available, as 
in Britain, for up to 24 weeks. This is de¬ 
spite the additional trauma and expense 
of having to ‘get the boat’ (the figures 
for Britain are significantly altered by the 
number of Irish women seeking abortion 
here). And there are large numbers of 
working class women for whom even the 
option of travel to Britain does not exist 
- those who cannot afford to go abroad 
and/or cannot face the stigma still at¬ 
tached to abortion. For them there still is 
no choice. 

Nevertheless, despite the apparent 
practical insignificance of the ‘no’ vote 
in terms of the right to choose, it could 
have far-reaching political and social ef¬ 
fects. If the ‘yes’ campaign had suc¬ 
ceeded, the powers of the clerical-reac¬ 
tionary right would have been 
strengthened considerably. Its victory 
would have been highly symbolic. It 
would have pushed women back under 
the thumb of the church and allowed the 
clergy to encroach still further on peo¬ 
ple’s private lives. The stigma associated 
with going to Britain for abortion would 
have become more marked. 


Fundamentalist anti-abortion cam¬ 
paigners had said that a ‘yes’ vote would 
only be the beginning. They had warned 
that they would use it as a signal to be¬ 
gin to “campaign to have the pill and IUD 
declared to be abortifacients and have 
them banned” (Susan McKay in the 
Sunday Tribune March 3). The church 
and Fianna Fail would have gained the 
confidence to claw back every minimal 
progressive gain. It would have been a 
triumph for catholic Ireland. 

The ‘no’ vote has opened up the pos¬ 
sibility of fighting for a democratic, secu¬ 
lar agenda. A small indication of a 
changed atmosphere has come with the 
call for legislation to consolidate the ‘X 
case’ judgement - so as to actively facili¬ 
tate abortions for suicidal women. Clearly 
this is not enough and there is a need to 
focus on the real issue - a woman’s right 
to choose, irrespective of the dictates of 
the church. A campaign needs to be 
launched now for free abortion on de¬ 
mand - as soon as possible, as late as nec¬ 
essary. 

But many barriers remain for those 
women’s groups and leftwing forces 
that advocate this. The division be¬ 
tween urban and rural Ireland remains 
as strong as ever. This was demon¬ 
strated by the referendum itself. The ‘no’ 
campaign won by just 10,556 votes - 
50.42%, as against 49.58% for ‘yes’. 
Dublin overwhelmingly voted ‘no’, as 
did Cork, Limerick, Waterford and Gal¬ 
way. The rest of the country - rural Ire¬ 
land - gave a clear ‘yes’. The turnout 
(42% overall) was far higher in urban 
areas - up to 70% in some areas of Dub¬ 
lin and Cork. These areas are clearly 
continuing to break from the influence 
of the church. However, Ireland remains 
a very conservative country in respect 
of women’s rights. 


The referendum result was a big dis¬ 
appointment for the government - the 
second of two referendums lost in 10 
months - in the run-up to the forthcom¬ 
ing general election. However, despite 
an initial dip in the polls, Bertie Ahem 
appears to be able to ride this one out. 
He has won support for his handling of 
the Good Friday agreement and is not 
tainted by corruption in the way that 
former taoiseach Albert Reynolds was. 
He has expressed his disappointment 
that he did not win, but has declared that 
he is a democrat and is happy to accept 
the will of the people. Unfortunately 
abortion is pretty low down on the 
agenda for many people. Recent polls 
show price increases since the introduc¬ 
tion of tiie euro and asylum-seekers as 
issues of far more concern. 

The way that Sinn Fein has handled 
the matter is interesting - showing its 
willingness to conform to the status 
quo in the south. It argued for a ‘no’ vote 
from the outset, but then Gerry Adams 
announced halfway through the cam¬ 
paign that Sinn Fein is not a ‘pro- 
choice’ party. In fact he made clear in 
an article in the Irish Independent that 
he would not entertain the extension of 
rights - even to bring them in line with 
what currently exists in Britain. With a 
rating of five percent in the current polls 
Sinn Fein clearly does not want any¬ 
thing to stand in the way of its search 
for votes - there has even been talk of 
the possibility of a post-election deal 
between Bertie and Gerry. 

To summarise, I believe it was impor¬ 
tant to vote ‘no’ and defeat Fianna Fail 
and the catholic church in their attempt 
to take Ireland back to the 1950s. A boy¬ 
cott campaign would have been an empty 
gesture. In the concrete conditions of 
hish society it would have been a leftist 
pose and nothing more. In the context 
within which this referendum took place 
a ‘no’ vote was not about preserving the 
status quo. It was a refusal to allow the 
church to dictate the way in which peo¬ 
ple live their lives. A majority rejected the 
attempt by the church to push its way 
back to the centre stage of hish politics. 
Many have described this as a ‘sea 
change’. 

The fact that it had to be ‘no’ shows 
the political weakness of the hish work¬ 
ing class. It was not a victory for a wom¬ 
an’s right to choose, but could provide a 
launching pad for a campaign to make it 
a reality • 

Anne Me Shane 
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BLASPHEMY LAWS 


The right to offend 


I t is sometimes easy to be lulled into 
the comforting idea that certain gains 
are irrevocable. It must be the case, 
for example, that the forces of enlightened 
secularism are by now unstoppable - 
History, with a capital ‘h’, can never take 
a step backwards. At least in the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries, surely reli¬ 
gious obscurantism is something of the 
distant past? 

Think again. In the Irish republic (the 
‘Celtic tiger’) there has just been an at¬ 
tempt - veiy nan'owly defeated - to restrict 
even further the already incredibly lim¬ 
ited abortion rights available to women 
in that - priest-ridden - country. Or take 
the United States, where some 45% of tire 
population believe that the story of Gen¬ 
esis outlined in the Bible is literally true. 
Forget all this nonsense about evolution¬ 
ary theory. Our local pastor means far 
more to us than Charles Darwin. Indeed, 
the modem United States is the religious 
nation par excellence. 

Then there is the United Kingdom - with 
its absurd and irrationalist blasphemy 
laws, which makes it a criminal offence 
to ‘offend’ against the Christian faith. 
Indeed, if you are unfortunate enough 
to live in the Torbay area you still can¬ 
not see Monty Python’s The life of Brian 
at the cinema. On its original release, the 
good and upright burghers who run the 
council decided in their wisdom to ban 
this ‘offensive’ and ‘blasphemous’ film 
and the edict remains in force to this very 
day. 

Now we have loan Bakewell. The TV 
presenter, and OBE holder (widely de¬ 
scribed for some reason as “the thinking 
man’s crumpet”), last December pre¬ 
sented a series called Taboos. It investi¬ 
gated attitudes and images which were 
once, or still are, deemed to be totally 
unacceptable or shocking. Thus, one of 
the topics discussed was why there is 
such a plethora of laws preventing the 
image or picture of an erect penis ever 
appearing in a ‘mainstream’ format - 
when such scrupulousness does not 
seem to extend to female genitalia. As part 
of the general discussion as to what is 



Joan Bakewell: defend this establishment darling 


constituted as shocking and unaccept¬ 
able, and what is not, Joan Bakewell read 
out on television a poem called The love 
that dares to speak its name by profes¬ 
sor James Kirkup, a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. An extract can be 
read below. Whether or not it is a good 
poem or bad poem I will leave to the 
reader to decide. 

However, it was not the literary merits 
or otherwise of the poem that ignited 
such a furore and has ended up with 
Bakewell facing the prospect of criminal 
charges. Even being an execrable poet 
does not deserve a jail sentence or a stiff 
fine. Rather it is the case that when The 
love that dares to speak its name was 
last ‘officially’ published in 1976, it came 
up against the UK’s reactionary blas¬ 
phemy laws. After appealing in the pages 
of Gay News, the notorious National 
Viewers and Listeners Association - 
headed by the every vigilant Margaret 
Whitehouse - funded a private prosecu- 


As they took him from the cross 
I, the centurion, took him in my arms - 
the tough lean body 
of a man no longer young, j 

beardless, breathless, ' 

but well hung. 


He was still warm. 

While they prepared the tomb 
I kept guard over him. 

His mother and the Magdalen 
had gone to fetch clean linen 
to shroud his nakedness. 

I was alone with him. 

For the last time 
I kissed his mouth. My tongue 
found his, bitter with death. 

I licked his wound - 
the blood was harsh 

For the last time 
I laid my lips around the tip 
of that great cock, the instrument 
of our salvation, our eternal joy. 
The shaft still throbbed, anointed 
with death’s final ejaculation. 


I knew he’d had it off with other men - 
with Herod’s guards, with Pontius Pilate, 

With John the Baptist, with Paul of Tarsus 
with foxy Judas, a great kisser, with 
the rest of the Twelve, together and apart. 

He loved all men, body, soul and spirit - even me. 


The love 
that dares 
not speak 
its name 

(extract) 


tion against its editor, Denis Lemon. Por¬ 
traying Jesus as a sexually active gay 
man was a violation of all that is holy and 
had to be punished - time to wheel out 
the blasphemy laws. Lemon was given a 
suspended jail sentence and told he had 
come very close to actually serving the 
sentence. 

Naturally, by reciting this same ‘illegal’ 
poem on television, Bakewell too became 
guilty of blasphemy. The professional 
‘filth watchers’ in the NVLA - now re¬ 
named Mediawatch - immediately re¬ 
ported Taboo to the director of public 
prosecutions, David Calvert-Smith. The 
director of Mediawatch, John Beyer, was 
incensed by the Bakewell programme, 
exclaiming: “I couldn’t believe what was 
being said on my TV set. It is unthink¬ 
able that the BBC should have repeated 
part of a poem already found by a jury to 
be a blasphemous libel.” 

The whole affair is farcical. If things 
actually do go ahead, David Calvert- 
Smith will present a charge of “blasphe¬ 
mous libel” referred to him by the 
Metropolitan police commissioner. Sir 
John Stevens - who, it turns out, is some- 
tiring of a Christian fundamentalist (ech¬ 
oes here of the late Sir James Anderton, 
the fonner chief of the Manchester po¬ 
lice force, who also fancied himself as 
‘god’s policeman’ on earth). Maybe even 
more bizarrely, the ‘crime sheet’ against 
Bakewell will extend to her past misde¬ 
meanours against god and faith. 
Bakewell’s first rebellion against Britain’s 
‘morality laws’, as we will be reminded' c 
and when the trial commences, was in 
the early 1960s when she smuggled a 
copy of DH Lawrence’s Lady Chatter- 
ley’s lover through British customs in her 
underwear. This work, of course, resulted 
in the trial where the prosecuting lawyer 
famously asked the jury, “Would you 
want your servant to read this book?” 

So it appears that Joan Bakewell is a 
repeat offender. In her own defence, she 
says: “I was making a point. You need to 
show people how sensibilities are of¬ 
fended. It was the very fact that it was to 
do with Jesus and the disciples that 
shocked religious people. If you are go¬ 
ing to say, ‘This is a tacky poem’, you 
have to show it.” John Mortimer QC, 
author of the popular Rumpole of the 
Bailey series of books who defended 
Lemon in the original trial, proclaimed, "It 
is idiotic that the police should spend time 
on this.’’ Tme to form, the BBC issued a 
mealy-mouthed statement, which simply 
read: “There was a serious purpose to 
this programme.” 

If, outrageously (and mind-bog- 
glingly), Bakewell is prosecuted for 

Printed and published 


“blasphemous libel” under the UK’s 
17th-century-originated laws, this could 
- potentially - give the green light to those 
who want to extend the blasphemy laws. 
For some time, voices have been raised 
complaining about the ‘unfairness’ of the 
UK’s current blasphemy laws. How come 
it is an offence to blaspheme against 
Christianity, but it is perfectly OK to libel 
and slander islam - like Salman Rushdie 
did in Satanic verses'! Predictably, it is ar¬ 
gued that the christian-only blasphemy 
laws are inappropriate for a multicultural 
society, where all religions should have 
equal status and the right to be re¬ 
spected. The blasphemy laws should 
therefore be amended to include islam - 
not to mention sikhism, judaism, 
hinduism, etc (and paganism and 
Scientology as well?). Nobody should 
have the right to offend - only the right 
not to be offended. 

Communists resolutely oppose such 
a methodology. We fight to abolish the 
UK’s blasphemy laws - not to reform, 
amend or ‘rationalise’ them. There 
should be a complete separation of 
church and state. This means the demo¬ 
cratic right to practise whatever religion 
you like and the democratic right to criti¬ 
cise religion - in whatever way you see 
fit or appropriate, ‘offensively’ or other¬ 
wise. Communists are against privileges 
for one religious faith or cult over another. 
Ultimately, we struggle for freedorn/ro/n 
religion as opposed to freedom o/religion. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
hanker for an Enver Hoxha-style 
atheocracy. 

The Joan Bakewell episode raises 
other interesting political questions - al¬ 
beit hypothetical ones. How would we 
respond if the UK state actually organ¬ 
ised a referendum on this issue? Imag¬ 
ine if the question went as follows: ‘Are 
you in favour of extending the blas¬ 
phemy laws to cover non-christian 
faiths?’ 

Such a referendum question would rep¬ 
resent a clear attack on our rights. Voting 
‘yes’ would obviously be out of the ques¬ 
tion. So what would be the correct posi¬ 
tion? A militant campaign for a ‘no’ vote 
would in no way whatsoever represent 
a consen’ative defence of what actually 
exists - it would not mean that we were 
taking sides with Christianity over islam. 
It would become part of our stmggle to 
scrap the blasphemy laws in their 
entirety • 

Eddie Ford 


The full poem by James 
Kirkup can be read at: 
www.alsopreview.com/ 
jklove.html 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal stmggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
stmggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination, hi Britain today 
this means the stmggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Patty 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Patty Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Situation in 
Zimbabwe 
‘explosive’ 


Communists reject 
election fraud 


W ith every passing day it is be¬ 
coming more and more clear 
that the presidential election in 
Zimbabwe has settled nothing. 

Robert Mugabe may have been de¬ 
clared the ‘winner’, but he now faces mass 
opposition of such proportions that it is 
highly unlikely he will be able to cling to 
power. But who will unseat him? Will it 
be the neoliberal leadership of the Move¬ 
ment for Democratic Change, backed to 
the hilt by imperialism and most sections 
of Zimbabwean capital? Or will it be the 
urban working class in alliance with the 
peasantry - already hit by devastating 
unemployment, 120% inflation, cata¬ 
strophic food shortages and draconian 
anti-democratic and anti-worker legisla¬ 
tion? 

Workers feel “cheated and frustrated”, 
John Bomba of the International Social¬ 
ist Organisation told me. “They are ex¬ 
tremely angry and we are now expecting 
some kind of spontaneous uprising.” 
They had been told just a couple of 
weeks ago by the national council of the 
Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions 
that they should not stage a mass 
stayaway, but wait for Morgan Tsvangi- 
rai, MDC presidential candidate and 
former ZCTU secretary-general, to as¬ 
sume office. 

Now, however, all that has changed. 
Mugabe’s Zanu-PF, using every under¬ 
hand trick, every intimidatory measure, 
has ensured that its man has more votes 
notched against his name than his op¬ 
ponent - even if not all of them were cast 
by the electorate (there was talk of po¬ 
lice officers being made to fill in ballot pa¬ 
pers by the hundred and ballot boxes 
being stuffed with bogus votes). Many 
people thought to be MDC supporters 
had been disenfranchised, using one bu¬ 
reaucratic device or another, while sup¬ 
plementary lists of 
Zanu-PF voters had 
been regis¬ 
tered after 
the deadline. 
While 
Mugabe made 
sure that in the 
countryside, 
where he 
still 



support, there was a polling station in 
every village, it was a different story in 
the urban centres. Many thousands of 
workers, desperate to rid themselves of 
their dictatorial mler, were unable to vote 
despite queuing for hours. Some people 
stood in line all night to be sure they 
could mark their cross, yet many were de¬ 
nied the chance - some polling stations 
were processing only around 20 voters 
an hour. Thousands gave up, and hun¬ 
dreds had to be driven away by Mu¬ 
gabe’s police when the authorities 
declared that voting would cease after 
the third, extra, day enforced by the 
courts. 

According to the ISO, there had been 
no mood for a fight prior to the election. 
The belief that Mugabe was about to be 
voted out, combined with disillusionment 
with the increasingly neoliberal MDC - 
set up in 1999 as the “party for working 
people” - meant that there was insuffi¬ 
cient pressure on the ZCTU leadership 
to act. But it is felt that the trade unions 
will now be forced to call strikes - perhaps 
within days. In 1997-98 the ZCTU, un¬ 
der the militant leadership of Tsvangirai, 
forced Mugabe - himself following the 
neoliberal dictates of the International 
Monetary Fund and its ‘structural adjust¬ 
ment’ programme - to retreat. It was the 
unions who formed the backbone of the 
MDC before it came under the sway of 
the black middle class, white farmers and 
pro-imperialists. 

Other sections look likely to support 
any such fightback. Students could well 
add to any generalised strike action with 
a boycott of lectures and mass action of 
their own. Perhaps it is a sign of the new 
mood that comrade Bomba himself has 
just been elected president of the National 
Union of University Students. 

Meanwhile the official MDC leader¬ 
ship will seek redress through the courts: 
“Tsvangirai won’t call people onto the 
streets,” comrade Bomba told me. “He 
will use the courts, but they won’t stop 
Mugabe. The MDC leadership is ex¬ 
tremely timid.” Meanwhile, several MDC 
leaders, including general secretary 
Welshman Ncube and international 
spokesperson Tendai Bill, one of the au¬ 
thors of the party’s ‘privatise everything’ 
economic programme, have been ar¬ 
rested. Ncube is charged with treason for 

his part in the secretly filmed meeting 
^ with political consultants, where 
there was talk of ‘eliminating’ the 
president. 

“International and local capi¬ 
tal has completely rejected Muga¬ 
be,” said comrade Bomba. “There 
is no way they can coexist.” That 
means that capital’s imperialist 
backers may look to extra-constitu¬ 
tional means to depose him. Even be¬ 
fore the election the Zimbabwe 
Liberators Peace Forum, a group 
of anti-Zanu-PF war veterans, 
had called for “financial and lo¬ 


gistical support”, in the shape of such 
items as uniforms, radios and training. 
Comrade Bomba also pointed to the pos¬ 
sibility of economic sabotage. 

Yes, imperialism yearns to replace 
Mugabe. But that does not lead commu¬ 
nists to hold back in their own struggle 
to overthrow his regime - from a diametri¬ 
cally opposite viewpoint. Imperialism 
seeks a stable, pro-westem regime in or¬ 
der to restore the Zimbabwe economy 
and remove a troublesome ‘hot spot’ - 
which has the potential to destabilise the 
strategically important South Africa. 
Workers, on the other hand, demand res¬ 
pite from the repression and hardship 
they are suffering at Mugabe’s hands. 
They need democracy and freedom from 
poverty. Not for us, then, the simplistic 
and unMarxist mantra, ‘My enemy’s 
enemy is my friend’. Mugabe is no friend 
of the working class. 

In the immediate aftermath of the elec¬ 
tion the Zanu-PF leadership clique 
seemed confident - and pleased with their 
work in rigging the result. They issued 
dire warnings of ruthless action to be 
employed against any uprising - whether 
by imperialist-backed dissidents from the 
liberation war or by the masses. But they 
will not be able to resist the united action 
of millions, who have shown by their 
determination to vote against all the odds 
that they are ready to act. 

That is why, in the words of comrade 
Bomba, “the involvement of communists 
is critical”. There is, he explained, “a cri¬ 
sis of leadership” - a vacuum ready to be 
filled by those prepared to take advan¬ 
tage of the change of mood and the new 
“explosive situation”. The ISO itself has 
vacillated in recent months over its posi¬ 
tion on the MDC. Last July it developed 
an excellent policy of making pro-work¬ 
ing class demands on Tsvangirai as a 
condition for support. Then, when Mu¬ 
gabe rushed through a raft of legislation 
early this year, the comrades seemed to 


falter, declaring that they would recom¬ 
mend a vote for Tsvangirai as the repre¬ 
sentative of “bourgeois democracy”, 
despite the fact that, in terms of his eco¬ 
nomic programme, he is more rightwing 
than the incumbent. Finally, the ISO de¬ 
cided it could not back Tsvangirai and 
gave no lead at all when it came to the 
vote. 

ISO national treasurer Rosa Zulu has 
candidly admitted in a recent email to 
international supporters, “We may well 
have made mistakes in the past.” How¬ 
ever, judging from my conversation with 
comrade Bomba, there is perhaps a dan¬ 
ger of a further error - the error of econo- 
mism. The comrade correctly stated that 
the crisis could not be overcome through 
the electoral process, but then went on 
to say that the main problem was “deep¬ 
running neoliberalism”. 

It is true that replacing Mugabe with 
Tsvangirai would not solve anything. 
But there is a risk that the comrades may 
continue to downplay the central impor¬ 
tance of democracy. It is not the rolling 
programme of privatisation that has out¬ 
raged the masses, nor the chronic unem¬ 
ployment, food shortages and desperate 
poverty that have sparked the present 
“explosive situation”. What has brought 
workers to the point where, perhaps, they 
are no longer prepared to be mled in the 
old way is Mugabe’s gigantic electoral 
fraud - against the backdrop of chronic 
unemployment, etc. 

The movement against Mugabe and 
for democracy will develop its own mo¬ 
mentum - but it must not be left to spon¬ 
taneity. If the struggle involves the 
broadest mass of the urban working 
class it will soon go beyond faith in 
Tsvangirai and hope in Bush, Blair or 
Mbeki. Such a movement will certainly 
demand jobs, decent wages, subsidies, 
nationalisation of land, an end to stu¬ 
dent fees, etc. But, crucially, it will have 
to tackle the question of the state. 


What that means is carefully and me¬ 
ticulously organising alternative or¬ 
gans of administration from street level 
up, and the arming of the masses - first 
with defence corps and small fighting 
teams, then, in conjunction with a strat¬ 
egy for splitting the army, with the 
means to sweep away the whole Zanu- 
PF state. Political preparation and tim¬ 
ing are obviously crucial. The working 
class must be won away from the MDC. 
It must then secure the peasantry as al¬ 
lies. 

The armed rule of the workers and 
peasants would see the presidential sys¬ 
tem, with its elected dictator, abolished. 
The ISO has already proposed a new 
constitution which enshrines the 
recallability of MPs and recognises the 
right to overthrow an unjust regime by 
force. In other words a revolutionary re¬ 
public based on armed workers and peas¬ 
ants. The call must now go out for the 
convening of a constituent assembly 
after the overthrow of Mugabe to imple¬ 
ment these and other measures of extreme 
democracy • 

Peter Manson 


The ISO urgently needs 
cash, and the Socialist 
Alliance has agreed to help 
raise funds - already over 
£200 has been forwarded. 
Send donations to: First 
Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield 
Road, Leeds LS981FO. 
Account name: John Page; 
sort code: 40-47-78; 
account number: 1118 
5489. Email details of 
deposits to 
isozim@hotmail.com 
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